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This Is 


Wesleyan 


HISTORY 

Wesleyan College was granted a charter in 1836 — the first college char- 
tered to grant degrees to women. Related to the North Georgia, South 
Georgia, and Florida Annual Conferences of The Methodist Church, 
Wesleyan is open to students of all denominations. The present 240 acre 
campus, located in suburban Macon, was first occupied in 1928. 


ACCREDITATION 

Wesleyan College emphasizes both Liberal Arts and Fine Arts. It offers 
four degrees — Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
and Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Wesleyan is a member of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, the National Association of Schools of Music, the Association of 
American Colleges and the Association of Georgia Colleges. 

Wesleyan is on the approved list of the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, the Association of American Universities, 
the American Association of University Women, and the University Senate 
of The Methodist Church. 


FACULTY 

Faculty members at Wesleyan are highly-qualified, dedicated scholars 
who are interested in the individual student. The ratio of faculty to stu- 
dents is about 1 to 10. 
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STUDENT BODY 

Wesleyan is intentionally small and traditionally select. Applicants are 
admitted on the basis of their academic preparation, scholastic aptitude, 
character, personality, and health. 

All applicants must take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Scholarship help and grants-in-aid as well as loan funds are available 
for students of ability who require financial assistance. 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

Wesleyan offers a coordinated program in the Liberal Arts and the 
Fine Arts. Superior opportunities in art, music, and speech are made 
available to the Liberal Arts student through the School of Fine Arts. 
Courses in the Liberal Arts College enrich and supplement the work of 
students in Fine Arts. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The Wesleyan student finds a full and varied program of academic, 
social, cultural, and athletic activities. 

Student organizations are basically responsible for campus activities 
under Wesleyan’s unusually effective system of student government which 
affords opportunities for democratic training in leadership and respon- 
sibility. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The college derives supplementary income from an endowment of ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 and from gifts by alumnae, parents, friends and 
business corporations. In addition, the College is aided by annual appro- 
priations of the North Georgia, South Georgia and Florida Conferences, 
and the Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 

The College at present has in progress a special effort to secure gifts 
and bequests for faculty salary increases, capital funds for a building 
program and for general endowment. 

Individuals, foundations and corporations are invited to consider Wes- 
leyan as offering excellent opportunity for investment in the youth of 
today. Gifts may be made in the form of bequests, annuities, insurance 
policies, real estate or cash contributions. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Vice President for Development. 
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The College Calendar 

1964 


September 

11: 

Meeting of the Faculty at 10:00 A.M. 

September 

13: 

Residence halls open to freshmen at 10:00 A.M. 

September 

14-17: 

Orientation and Examination of new students 

September 

15: 

Examinations for removal of conditions 

September 

16: 

Registration 8:30 A.M. 

September 

17: 

Official opening of the 127th Session, 4:30 P.M. 

September 

18: 

First meeting of all classes following special 
schedule 

September 

23: 

Last day for course and schedule changes 

October 

5-9: 

Christian Emphasis Week 

October 

29: 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

November 

11: 

Mid-semester reports due in Registrar's Office 

November 

21: 

Homecoming for Class of 1964 

November 

24: 

Classes end for Thanksgiving holidays at 1:05 P.M. 
Dining hall closes with noon meal 
Dormitories close at 5:00 P.M. 

November 

29: 

Dormitories open at 10:00 A.M. 

Thanksgiving holidays end at midnight 

November 

30: 

Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Dining hall opens with breakfast 

December 

18: 

Classes end for Christmas vacation at 1:05 P.M. 
Dining hall closes with noon meal 
Dormitories close at 5:00 P.M. 
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1965 



January 

3: 

Dormitories open at 10:00 A.M. 

Christmas vacation ends at midnight 

January 

4: 

Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Dining hall opens with breakfast 

January 

21 : 

Registration for second semester 

January 

22: 

Reading Day 

January 

23-29: 

Final examinations for first semester 

February 

1 : 

Beginning of second semester 

February 

5: 

Last day for course and schedule changes 

March 

13: 

Examinations for removal of conditions 

March 

24: 

Mid-semester reports due in Registrar's Office 
Classes end for Spring vacation at 1:05 P.M 
Dining hall closes with noon meal 
Dormitories close at 5:00 P.M. 

March 

29: 

Dormitories open at 10:00 A.M. 

Spring vacation ends at midnight 

March 

30: 

Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Dining hall opens with breakfast 

May 

13: 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

May 

20: 

Reading Day 

May 

21-27: 

Final examinations for the second semester 

May 

28: 

Meeting of the faculty at 4:00 P.M. 

May 

29: 

Alumnae Day 

May 

30: 

Baccalaureate Sermon, 10:30 A.M. 
Commencement, 4:00 P.M. 
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Purpose 

The aim of Wesleyan College is to prepare her students for intelligent 
and satisfying living in this complex world. For this purpose Wesleyan 
seeks to provide learning experiences which lead students to self-under- 
standing, to a widening knowledge of the society in which they live, and 
to constructive membership in the world community. 

Wesleyan is the first chartered college for women, and she has chosen 
to remain a woman’s college, devoted to the intellectual, aesthetic, social, 
and religious devolpment of her students. She emphasizes those academic 
studies and those qualities of character which fit her graduates to take 
their places in the family, the professions, and society. 

If students are to live responsible and satisfying lives, they must ac- 
quire values which give meaning and direction to their lives. Wesleyan 
believes that the Judaeo-Christian tradition provides the richest source 
for these values and should constitute a fundamental part of the educa- 
tional program. 

Wesleyan seeks to devolp in her students the ability to think objective- 
ly, to communicate clearly, and to participate in creative expression. Wes- 
leyan believes that the total college experience should give to students 
an understanding and appreciation of the major fields of human interest 
and endeavor, that it should provide for them an opportunity to explore 
these fields in order to discover the direction of their own interests and 
abilities, and that it should help them to develop their own potentialities. 

Because Wesleyan believes that world conditions will continue to 
change, she tries to educate her students for a life of intellectual adven- 
ture in which they will meet new situations with confidence and intelli- 
gence. 

Historical Sketch 

Wesleyan College, operating under a charter signed in 1836, is the 
pioneer college for women. It has the distinction of being the first char- 
tered college for women to confer regular colleges degrees. The original 
charter provides “That the President of the college, by, and with the 
consent of the Trustees, shall have power to confer all such honors, de- 
grees, and licenses, as are usually conferred in colleges or universities.” 
Acting under this authority President George F. Pierce, on July 16, 1840, 
conferred degrees upon the first class of eleven students, including at 
the head of the alphabetical list Catherine E. Brewer, later Mrs. C. E. 
Benson. Her rfiploma is now a part of Wesleyan’s historical collection. 

The college, under the name of The Georgia Female College, received 
its charter from the Legislature of the State of Georgia on December 23, 
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1836. Two years later the trustees elected a president and a faculty, and 
on January 7, 1839, the doors of the college were opened to the public. 

The enrollment at the time of the opening consisted of ninety young 
women and increased to one hundred and sixty-eight before the end of 
the first term. Many of the students had studied in the leading academies 
and seminaries of the South, especially the Clinton Academy, established 
in Jones County in 1831, which was merged with the new college by its 
principal, Thomas B. Slade. This merger not only brought to the college 
a significant group of students, but also added to the faculty, in the per- 
son of Mr. Slade, a scientist who developed a surprisingly strong science 
department in the new college for women. 

On December 19, 1843, the Georgia Conference of The Methodist 
Church assumed responsibility for the college, and, by an act of the State 
Legislature, changed the name to Wesleyan Female College. In 1878 the 
college became related to the North Georgia, South Georgia, and Florida 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the same re- 
lation to these three conferences continues in The Methodist Church. In 
1919 a further amendment struck from the corporate name the word 
Female and established the present name of Wesleyan College. 

In September 1928, the Liberal Arts College was removed from its 
original site on College Street to the new campus in Rivoli, a suburb on 
the western side of Macon. For the next twenty-five years the historic 
buildings on College Street housed the School of Fine Arts consisting of 
the Conservatory of Music and the departments of art and speech. In 
September 1953, the School of Fine Arts was moved to the Rivoli campus. 

Since that date the modern 240 acre campus has provided facilities for 
an outstanding program in both the Liberal and the Fine Arts. Four new 
buildings have been added — The Porter Family Memorial Fine Arts Build- 
ing with auditorium and art galleries, the Huckabee Memorial Infirmary, 
and two dormitories, in addition to a new student center. 
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Admission of Students 

Requests for catalogues and application blanks should be addressed to 
the Director of Admissions. (See complete directory of admissions staff 
on inside of back cover.) Completed applications should be returned to 
the Office of Admissions with the required fee, which is not refundable. 

In considering applications the Committee on Admissions will give 
careful consideration to all of the credentials submitted. No one criterion 
will determine acceptance or rejection but each will be evaluated in re- 
lation to the applicant’s complete qualifications. 

ADMISSION TO THE FRESHMAN CLASS 
In order to select students whose preparation, aptitudes, health, and 
character give evidence that they can profit by its programs, Wesleyan 
asks applicants for admission to the freshman class to submit the follow- 
ing credentials: 

1. A record of high school work. Applicants must be graduates of an ac- 
credited high school. An exception may be made in the case of an un- 
usually able student who has completed at least the junior year in such 
a school and whose achievements and aptitudes merit special con- 
sideration. (For further information concerning Early Admission, 
write the Director of Admissions.) While no set pattern of studies is 
specifically required, the preparatory program should consist largely 
of work in academic fields, and it is recommended that four units in 
English, at least two units in a single foreign language, and two units 
in mathematics be included. 

2. A physician’s certificate of good health, including evidence of vaccina- 
tion for the prevention of smallpox and inoculation against typhoid 
fever. A form for this certificate will be furnished the applicant by the 
college. 

3. Personality reports from two persons not related to the applicant but 
well acquainted with the applicant’s interests and aptitudes. 

4. Scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board taken during the senior year. This test is administered 
by the College Entrance Examination Board in selected centers 
throughout the world. A Bulletin of Information, obtainable without 
charge from the College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey, contains rules regarding applications, fees, 
reports, and the conduct of the tests; lists of examination centers; and 
an application blank. The bulletin is sent as a matter of routine to 
every candidate requesting an application blank and is available 
through all high schools. 

5. Auditions for applicants in music. Students who plan to major in 
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music will be given auditions in applied music and special tests to 
determine their general musical knowledge. Types of compositions 
to be performed are listed below. 

Piano — An Etude of the grade of Czerny Op. 299, Heller Op. 46 or 47, 
etc.; one of the easier Two-Part Inventions by Bach; an allegro move- 
ment from an early classic sonata; and one or more compositions of 
corresponding difficulty. 

Voice — Two songs from the standard voice literature in English, sung 
on pitch with correct phrasing and musical understanding. 

Organ — One or more Bach Inventions; one Allegro movement of a 
Mozart or Beethoven Sonata; and a composition of corresponding dif- 
ficulty. 

Stringed , Woodwind or Brass Instruments — Performance sufficient to 
demonstrate a solid background of technique on the major instrument. 
Music Education — Students majoring in music education must elect 
voice or an instrument as their primary field. They should be able to 
demonstrate a familiarity with the basic techniques of their instru- 
ments 

EARLY DECISION PLAN 

The Early Decision Plan is designed to assure exceptionally well-quali- 
fied students of admission to the college of their choice. Students with 
excellent school records and high scores on the College Board test are 
eligible. They should consult their high school counselors. 

Candidates who have decided that Wesleyan College is their sole choice 
and who will certify that they are not applying to any other college may 
apply. Early Decision candidates must have taken the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test during the junior year. Full details, including the special ap- 
plication blank, may be secured from the Admissions Office. Early de- 
cision applications must be filed before October 15. 

ASSIGNMENTS OF ROOMS AND ROOMMATES 
Rooms and roommates are assigned by the Dean of Students in late 
August. However, special requests noted on the application, will be 
given careful consideration. Rooms will be reserved according to the 
date of the receipt of the room reservation fee of $100. This amount is 
not refundable, but is applicable in settlement of financial obligations 
for the fall semester. All students must live in the dormitories except 
those who reside with their families in the Macon area. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
Applicants who wish to transfer to Wesleyan from other accredited 
institutions may be considered for entrance with advanced standing. Re- 
quired papers include an application for admission, an official transcript 
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of record with a statement of honorable dismissal from the institution 
previously attended, and a certificate of sound health. 

In general, admission with advanced standing will be considered in the 
case of students who have maintained an overall average of C and who 
are in good standing in the institution previously attended. 

A student accepted for admission with advanced standing will receive 
full credit for courses recognized as acceptable for the Wesleyan degree 
and passed with grades not lower than C. The maximum credit that may 
be allowed for work done elsewhere shall not exceed 90 hours, exclusive 
of Physical Education, and not more than 32 hours may be accepted for 
any one academic year. Quality points will be allowed equal to twice the 
number of hours credited. An examination may be required if deemed 
advisable. 

Applied Music — Advanced standing in applied music is given only 
after placement examination before a faculty board. 

Students who are able to pass examinations in music showing that they 
have completed work beyond that of the entrance requirements may re- 
ceive tentative advanced credit in the subject or subjects in which they 
pass examinations provided that such study is confirmed by advanced 
study in residence in the same field, and that such credits have not al- 
ready been used to satisfy entrance requirements. Music study done dur- 
ing the high school years, even though not used to satisfy entrance re- 
quirements, may be accepted for advanced standing but not for credit 
toward the semester hours required for the degree. 

ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 

In addition to the above requirements, foreign students must furnish 
evidence of satisfactory mastery of the English language. Ordinarily, a 
report on the test, “English as a Foreign Language” (Educational Test- 
in Service) , is required. When this is not possible some other evidence 
may be substituted. 

ADMISSION AS SPECIAL AND STUDIO STUDENTS 

A limited number of applicants may be admitted as special students. 
It is understood that they will be mature persons of ability and serious- 
ness of purpose. The category of “special student” is not intended to in- 
clude recent high school graduates or college students who cannot qualify 
for admission as regular students. Special students observe the same regu- 
lations concerning attendance, examination, and proficiency as regular 
students. 

Persons who desire private instruction in applied music may enroll as 
studio students, after an audition in applied music, without meeting the 
other entrance requirements of the college. 
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Expenses 

STUDENTS ENTERING IN 1964-1965 


Tuition $930.00 

Room and board (includes infirmary and laundry services) 775.00 

Student Activities fee 45.00 


Payable as follows: 

Upon acceptance (nonrefundable) 

September 10 or Registration 

January 20 or Registration 


Charge for students entering 
Spring Semester 


Boarding 
Students 
_$ 100.00 

Day 

Students 
$ 0.00 

_ 847.50 

510.00 

_ 802.50 

465.00 

$1,750.00 

$975.00 

875.00 

$487.50 


STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 1963-1964 


Tuition _$760.00 

Room and board (includes infirmary and laundry services) 775.00 

Student Activities fee 45.00 


Payable as follows: 


Room reservation (nonrefundable) 

September 10 or Registration 

January 20 or Registration 


Boarding 

Day 

Students 

Students 

$ 100.00 

$ 0.00 

762.50 

425.00 

717.50 

380.00 

$1,580.00 

$805.00 


Bills for September 10 payment will be sent to the parent. All other 
charges will be sent directly to the student on campus, unless the 
Business Office is notified in writing that the bills are to be sent to the 
parent or guardian. 

Since some parents prefer to pay tuition and other fees in equal 
monthly installments during the academic year, we are glad to offer 
this through TUITION PLAN, INC. This method of payment is op- 
tional and intended solely as a convenience. A TUITION PLAN con- 
tract must be drawn through the College Business Office before the 
student enters. Further information about TUITION PLAN, INC., 
may be secured by writing to the Business Manager. 

Standard tuition fees apply to student programs ranging from 12 through 
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17 semester hours (exclusive of applied music and physical education activi- 
ties courses) . Work in excess of 17 hours will be charged at the rate of 
$25.00 per semester hour. Students who are allowed to register as special 
students taking fewer than 12 hours must pay the fees charged for single 
courses. 

The charge Wesleyan College makes for tuition covers little more than 
half of the cost to the College per student for providing academic instruc- 
tion and facilities. The difference is provided through endowment in- 
come, church gifts, and gifts from individuals. Parents who wish more 
nearly to pay the total cost are encouraged to make a gift to the College. 

SPECIAL FEES 

Private Music Lessons: Two thirty-minute lessons per week 


for a semester, payable at the beginning of the semester $ 90.00 

Single Courses: Per semester hour 30.00 

Auditing courses: Per semester hour 5.00 

Students in absentia — Registration for year 15.00 

Community Concert Ticket (required of music majors) 9.27 

Horseback Riding (optional) per semester 75.00 

Graduation Fee 20.00 


SPECIAL ROOM FEES 
Persons, Wortham, Banks Dormitories: 


Room with connecting bath, per person, for the year $ 40.00 

Room with private bath, per person, for the year 60.00 

Single room for the year (when available) 75.00 

West Dormitory: 

Room with connecting bath, per person, for the year 50.00 

Room with private bath, (2 students) per person, for the year 70.00 
Single Room for the year (when available) 85.00 

South Dormitory: 

Room with connecting bath, and air conditioning, per person, 
for the year 100.00 


TERMS 

Every student by act of matriculation agrees to remain for the full se- 
mester (half-year) and thereby creates a liability for the payment of all 
charges for the semester. By entering a student, a parent or guardian ac- 
cepts the terms and regulations outlined in the catalogue as final and 
binding upon him. 
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A student will not be allowed to register, to attend classes, or to begin 
private music lessons until all financial affairs have been satisfactorily 
arranged. 

No refund of charges will be made due to withdrawal except for ill- 
ness. 

The college will, in the case of illness, make a refund of charges when 
the formal notice is received, accompanied by a doctor’s certificate. The 
refund is then based upon a schedule approved by the College Finance 
Committee of the Board of Trustees. 

An allowance of $175.00 will be made to students whose student teach- 
ing assignments require them to live outside the Macon area. This al- 
lowance may be deducted from the charges for the semester in which the 
teaching is done. 

Grades, transcripts, or diploma will not be issued for any student whose 
financial obligations to the college have not been fully discharged. 

Students who do not register at the appointed times must pay the late 
registration fee of $3.00. 

All resident students are required to place $10.00 on deposit, to cover 
key and property damage. This deposit is refunded at the time of with- 
drawal or graduation, but only after any damage fees are assessed and 
keys returned. At the end of each academic year, rooms are inspected 
and damages assessed. The student then pays the damage and, therefore, 
maintains the $10.00 deposit until graduation or withdrawal. 

Wesleyan’s charges are based on payment of all fees at the time stated. 
Scholarships, discounts and loans will be credited equally between the 
two semesters and will be applied to registration payment each semester. 

The college reserves the right to change its fees at the end of any 
semester, if conditions should make this necessary. 

DISCOUNTS 

Discounts will be granted as indicated below to persons who have filed 
an application for the appropriate discount. Application forms may be 
secured from the Director of Student Aid. Discounts will be credited one- 
half on each semester's fees. 

Two or more boarding students from the same family will be allowed 
a discount of $100.00 on each student’s account, credited at $50.00 per 
semester per student, provided these students remain the entire semester. 

A discount of one-third of tuition will be made to children of min- 
isters who receive their living exclusively from the church. The discount 
will be divided equally between the two semesters. 

A discount of $100.00 for boarding students will be made to children 
of persons engaged exclusively in educational work. Educators’ children 
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who are day students will receive a discount of $50.00. The discount will 
be divided equally between the two semesters. 

Note: Two discounts do not apply on the same account. 

Special Services 

STUDENTS’ BANK 

The Students' Bank is located in the student activities area of the 
Olive Swann Porter Building. Students may deposit their personal funds 
but service is limited to one deposit and withdrawal per day. Banking 
hours are from 9:00 a.m. to 1:45 p.m. Monday through Friday. No 
charge is made for this service. Exchange on checks is charged in ac- 
cordance with the Macon Clearing House. 

COLLEGE STORE 

Located in the student activities area of the Olive Swann Porter Build- 
ing, a college store is operated under college supervision. Textbooks and all 
school supplies are available. The College suggests that $75.00 to $100.00 be 
brought for this purpose. Magazines, books, gifts, stationery and toilet 
articles are also sold for the convenience of students and faculty. 

SNACK BAR 

A snack bar is located in the student activities area of the Olive Swann 
Porter Building. With a seating capacity of over one hundred, this 
facility serves students, faculty, and guests of the college, with foods from 
the grill or from the college kitchen. 

POST OFFICE 

All Postal services are available at a sub-station of the Macon Post 
Office located in the Olive Swann Porter Building. 

STUDENT ACCIDENT AND HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 

Arrangements have been made with a private insurance company for 
a group policy available to all full-time students. Details of this plan 
and charges will be sent directly to the student by the insurance company. 

LAUNDRY 

The college has a machine-operated laundry to which resident stu- 
dents may send bed linens, towels and scarves. (Clothing, curtains, rugs 
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are not accepted.) No additional charge is made to students for this 
service. Automatic coin-operated washing machines and dryers are avail- 
able to students in each dormitory. The college is not responsible for 
articles misplaced or damaged. 

LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 

Wesleyan offers a laundry and dry cleaning service located in the 
College Store. 


STORAGE OF TRUNKS 

Students are permitted at their own risk to store trunks at the college 
between sessions. Each trunk must be locked, and marked with the student’s 
name. If not claimed within three months after a student’s withdrawal 
from the college, it will be disposed of by the college. The college exer- 
cises every precaution to protect the property of its students, but will 
not be responsible for losses which may occur. 
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Financial Aid 

Wesleyan College, through its scholarship and other student aid funds, 
makes a sincere effort to provide financial assistance for students when it 
is needed. The college is happy to cooperate in obtaining for students 
scholarships given through the National Methodist Scholarship Fund for 
Methodist students and also awards made through the Georgia State 
Teacher Scholarship Program for prospective Georgia teachers. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Wesleyan participates in the College Scholarship Service of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. This Service is a cooperative undertaking 
among about four hundred colleges to help determine actual need of ap- 
plicants for financial assistance. Applicants who qualify for admission 
to Wesleyan and who have a genuine financial need should ask their 
parents to submit the Parents* Confidential Statement to the College 
Scholarship Service, Box 176, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Graduates of junior colleges are eligible for scholarships or grants-in- 
aid. Students transferring from senior colleges may receive financial as- 
sistance after establishing need through the College Scholarship Service. 

All scholarships and grants are renewable provided the recipient con- 
tinues to meet the requirements set by the Student Aid Committee. 

One-half of a scholarship, educational grant, or loan is credited each 
semester. No part of a scholarship or grant is allowed if the student with- 
draws during the school year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 

A limited number of scholarships, talent awards, and achievement 
awards ranging from $400 to approximately $3,700 are available for 
especially outstanding students. Each scholarship and award is divided 
over the four years of college, one-fourth of the total being credited to 
the student’s account each year provided she continues to maintain the 
scholastic average set by the Student Aid Committee. Students who apply 
for scholarships and awards which are given solely on the basis of merit 
need not submit the Parents’ Confidential Statement to the College 
Scholarship Service. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 

Funds are provided to assist students who, while not qualifying for 
scholarships, show promise of success in college. Recipients of scholar- 
ships may apply for additional financial assistance. Eligibility for such 
aid is determined through the College Scholarship Service. 
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STUDENT WORK 


Various opportunities are available for part-time student work. Stu- 
dents are assigned to the dining room, library, laboratories, studios, and 
offices. Payment is made in cash each month. 

LOANS 

Several loan funds make it possible for students to borrow money if 
necessary. No interest is charged on a loan while a student is enrolled 
at Wesleyan. Interest at five per cent is charged beginning with the date 
on which a student graduates or withdraws. The principal may be repaid 
at any time, but becomes due in monthly payments, beginning ninety 
days after graduation or withdrawal. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

All applications for scholarships, educational grants, student work, and 
loans should be made in writing on forms which may be obtained from 
the Director of Student Aid. It is recommended that applications be sub- 
mitted as early as possible, preferably before March 1. 

CLASS HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

In both the Liberal Arts College and the School of Fine Arts, class 
honor scholarships are awarded for use during the next academic year 
to the three highest ranking students in the freshman, sophomore, and 
junior classes. 

The scholarships are not transferable, and are good only for the aca- 
demic year for which they are awarded. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED ANNUALLY 

WESLEYAN ALUMNAE SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Wesleyan Alumnae Association, through its Loyalty Fund, an- 
nually provides sums to be used in assisting students who show promise 
of success in college and present evidence of need through the College 
Scholarship Service. 

MACON ALUMNAE SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Macon Wesleyan Alumnae Club each year awards several scholar- 
ships to deserving Macon girls. 

NATIONAL METHODIST SCHOLARSHIPS 

The General Board of Education of The Methodist Church awards an- 
nually a number of scholarships for Methodist students attending Wes- 
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leyan. Awards are made upon the recommendation of the Wesleyan 
Student Aid Committee. 

OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Alpha Delta Pi Sorority Scholarship of $250.00 is awarded annual- 
ly to a descendant or relative of a member of the sorority. Selection is 
made by a local committee of sorority alumnae. 

The Lila May Chapman Memorial Scholarship of $225.00 is given 
each year by the Phi Mu Sorority in memory of Miss Lila May Chap- 
man, A.B., 1890. 

The Presser Foundation awards a scholarship annually to a music stu- 
dent planning to teach. 

The Ruby M. Clary Memorial Scholarship of $300.00 is awarded an- 
nually in honor of Mrs. Clary, class of 1905, to a student selected by the 
Clary family. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Studstill, West Palm Beach, Florida, give annually 
four scholarships in honor of their daughter, Elizabeth Studstill Nelson, 
A.B., 1937, who died on October 24, 1946. 
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General Administrative Regulations 

AN INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE 

The college conducts an orientation course for new students, beginning 
in the pre-registration period and continuing throughout the year. 
Various group meetings are conducted under the leadership of college 
faculty and student leaders. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration dates are printed in the College Calendar at the front 
of this catalogue. 

Registration is conducted in a central location on the campus where 
students meet their faculty advisers and arrange their courses of stud\ 
and schedules. When the academic arrangements are completed, stu- 
dents clear their accounts at the desk of the Business Manager. Payments 
may be made in advance or at this time, but no registration is complete 
until proper financial settlement is made. 

Students will not be admitted later than three weeks after the begin- 
ning of a semester, except under unusual circumstances and by special 
executive action. 

A student failing to register in time to attend the first scheduled class 
at the beginning of a semester, or a new student missing any part of the 
orientation program, is required to pay a fee of $3.00. 

PRELIMINARY REGISTRATION 

During prelimiary registration every Wesleyan student is required, 
under the penalty of a fee of $3.00, to file with the Registrar a state- 
ment of the course of study planned and approved for the following 
semester. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students are expected to be regular and punctual in their attendance 
upon classes, laboratories, private lessons, and chapel exercises. A de- 
tailed statement of attendance regulations may be found in the Student 
Handbook. 

Students pursuing regular courses in music are required to attend all 
faculty recitals and three-fourths of the student recitals each semester. 
They are expected to purchase tickets for the Community Concert Series. 

Students pursuing regular courses in speech and art are required to 
attend and take part in such programs, plays, or exhibitions as the faculty 
of the respective departments officially schedule. 

AMOUNT OF WORK 

In the Liberal Arts College the minimum number of hours for which 
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students may register is fourteen*, except in special cases and for reasons 
acceptable to the administration. The maximum for freshmen is seven- 
teen hours; the maximum for advanced students, nineteen hours. Upper- 
class students who wish to take more than seventeen hours during a se- 
mester must have maintained a grade-point ratio of at least 2.6 on the 
work of the preceding semester, and have the approval of the Dean. (See 
statement of charges for extra hours in section on Expenses.) 

In the School of Fine Arts the amount of work is prescribed in the 
curriculum outlines. Any change in the given number of hours must be 
with the consent of the administration. 

Students may not discontinue courses for which they have registered 
except for reasons of health or other cause acceptable to the administra- 
tive officials of the college. 

CREDITS AND GRADING SYSTEM 

Graduation is dependent upon the quantity and quality of work done. 
One semester hour is the credit given for class work of one hour per week 
continued through a semester. 

In applied music one semester hour of credit is given for each 
three hours a week of practice, plus the necessary private instruction, with 
a maximum of five credits a semester allowed for the major subject. 
Credit for music major courses is not earned until the final examinations 
in the subjects are passed. 

Letter grades are used. They are interpreted below with a statement 
in the right hand column of the number of quality credits per semester 


hour assigned to each letter grade. 

A — Superior work 4 

B — Work above the average 3 

C — Average work 2 

D — Work below the average 1 

E — A conditional failure 0 

F — An absolute failure 0 

I — Incomplete 
W — Withdrawal 


The minimum passing grade is D. Grades E and F indicate failure in 
a course — the former conditional, the latter absolute. The grade E carries 
with it the privilege of one re-examination at the regular time appointed 
by the school. If the student removes the condition, the grade is D; if the 
student fails to remove the condition, the grade recorded is F. The grade 

•All totals are exclusive of activities courses in physical education required of fresh- 
men and sophomores. 
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F requires the repetition of the course. When a student repeats the course, 
the final grade is recorded as the grade in that subject. 

A grade of I is given only when a student has been absent from the 
final examination in a course due to illness or other causes acceptable to 
the Dean. 

A W is given only when a student has officially withdrawn from a 
course, with the approval of the Dean. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Final Examinations — Final examinations are held in January and May. 
All students are required to be present. Absence from an examination 
for any cause other than that approved by the Dean will result in failure 
in the course. 

Examinations for the Removal of 1 or E Grades — Examinations for the re- 
moval of I or E grades are held in the fall on Tuesday of registration week 
and in the spring on the second Saturday in March. 

A student failing to remove such grades at the time appointed for re- 
examination shall be regarded as having failed in the course, and the grade 
recorded will be an F. 

Special Examinations — A student who for unavoidable reasons misses 
a regularly scheduled examination may apply for permission to take a 
special examination. Written permission must be secured from the Dean, 
and the examination must be taken at the time specified by the in- 
structor. 


ELIGIBILITY LIST 

The Eligibility List is made up for the period of one semester of those 
students who during the preceding semester at Wesleyan College made a 
grade-point ratio not lower than 2.0, with failure in not more than two 
hours of work. 

The Eligibility List is used as a guide in determing eligibility for mem- 
bership in extra-curricular organizations, for selection as a representative 
of Wesleyan at off-campus events, and for participation in public events 
at the College. Students who are not on the Eligibility List will be re- 
stricted in privileges. If a student on the Eligibility List becomes subject 
to academic probation, the regulations governing probation apply. 

The elective officers of the Student Government Association, of the 
Student YWCA, of the Athletic Association, of the Social Standards Or- 
ganization, of each of the four regular college classes, and the editors- 
in-chief of all student publications must be selected from the Eligibility 
List. 
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HONORS 


Semester Honors — Regular students who during one semester pass in 
all their courses and maintain a grade-point ratio of 3.0 are entitled to 
honors for the semester. 

Sophomore Honors — Students are entitled to sophomore honors who 
maintain during the first two years of college a grade-point ratio of 3.0. 

Senior Honors — Students may be graduated Summa Cum Laude who 
have completed four years of work at Wesleyan College and have a grade- 
point ratio of 3.9. Students may be graduated Magna Cum Laude who 
have a grade-point ratio of 3.45 on the work of the four years at Wes- 
leyan or 3.7 on the last two years. Students may be graduated Cum 
Laude who have a grade-point ratio of 3.0 for the four years at Wesleyan, 
or 3.25 on the work of the last two years. 

Phi Delta Phi Honor Society— section on Honor Societies. 

Mu Alpha Omega Honor Society — See section on Honor Societies. 

PROBATION 

Academic Probation — At mid-semester or at the end of the semester a 
student is placed on probation automatically under either of the follow- 
ing conditions: 

Failure in six or more hours, or below average grades in nine hours 
at mid-semester; or a grade-point ratio of 1.7 at the end of the semester. 

The Faculty or the Advisory Council of the Faculty has authority to 
place a student on academic probation whenever the student’s work be- 
comes unsatisfactory. 

When a student is placed on academic probation, the Dean gives notice 
of the fact to both student and parents, and together with the Dean of 
Students will see that regulations governing probationers are understood 
and followed. Violation of the regulations shall render a student liable 
to dismissal from the college. 

The primary responsibility of a student on probation is improvement 
of academic work. Because the intent of the probation regulations is to 
help the student achieve this end, probationers are under certain social 
restrictions which are administered by the Dean of Students. They are 
allowed no unexcused absences; may not hold office in a college organi- 
zation or engage in other activities which interfere with academic work. 
Students may be removed from probation when reports at mid-semester or 
at the end of a semester indicate that there is a sufficient improvement 
in the quality of work. 

Attendance Probation — The Committee on Absences may recommend 
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that a student be placed on attendance probation whenever it considers 
that the student is failing to respect the spirit of attendance regulations. 
Violation of probation may lead to dismissal from the college. 

The Committee on Absences may recommend the termination of at- 
tendance probation at its discretion. 

AUTOMATIC EXCLUSION 

At the end of the freshman year a student automatically excludes her- 
self from the college if her grade-point average for the year has fallen 
below 1.5. (Freshmen who have made a grade-point average of 2.0 for 
the second semester will be excepted from this rule.) 

An upperclass student automatically excludes herself if her cumulative 
grade-point average at the end of any year has fallen below 1.6. 

Automatic exclusion is understood to mean exclusion for the following 
academic year. After that time, the student may apply for readmission. 
Exclusion does not imply that the student is morally delinquent or has 
seriously violated college law, but that by reason of inadequate prepara- 
tion, inattention to duty, or irregular attendance, she is not profiting by 
her attendance at Wesleyan College. 

DISMISSAL OF STUDENTS 

The college reserves the right to require at any time, without particular 
charges, the withdrawal of a student whose continuance in college for 
reasons of health, conduct, or general attitude is, in the opinion of the 
administration, not compatible with the best interest of the institution. 
In such cases no fees paid in advance will be refunded and any unpaid 
balance is due and collectible. 

For other disciplinary regulations, see the Student Handbook. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Students who find it necessary to withdraw at any time other than at 
the close of the semester are required to fill out a special form requesting 
administrative permission for such action. Requests for deductions or 
reimbursements by a student who leaves before the end of either semes- 
ter, and whose application to withdraw has not been approved by the 
Dean, cannot be considered. 

SUMMER WORK 

The maximum amount of semester hour credits allowed in transfer 
from another college or university summer session may not exceed the 
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number of weeks of the summer session. Grades below C may not be trans- 
ferred to Wesleyan College for credit. Quality points will be allowed 
equal to twice the number of hours credited. 

JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 

A specially qualified student may substitute for the work of the junior 
year in the college a year of study abroad in an institution approved by 
the college. To be eligible for the junior year abroad the student must 
have high standing in the work of the first three semesters. Any student 
who may wish to avail herself of this opportunity and who has the ap- 
proval of the Dean of the College and the chairman of the department 
concerned should file the request in writing in the Registrar’s Office 
before March 1 of her sophomore year. 

TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 

One official transcript of record will be sent by the Registrar, upon re- 
quest, to any college, agency, or state department of education. Addi- 
tional transcripts will be furnished at the rate of $1.00 each. Students 
whose accounts are unpaid or who have outstanding obligations to the 
loan funds will not be issued transcripts. 
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Requirements for Degrees 

Faculty advisers are glad to assist the student in the arrangement of 
her program, but responsibility for acquainting herself with regulations 
and fulfilling all requirements for degrees rests with the individual stu- 
dent. 

A candidate for a degree must be enrolled in the College during the 
session immediately preceding graduation except in programs requiring 
the senior year in absentia or in cases of special executive action. To be 
eligible for a degree, a transfer student must spend at least the last year 
in residence. The total number of hours to be earned in this year would 
normally be approximately thirty. In order to be recommended for a de- 
gree, a student must earn in her senior year a grade-point ratio of at 
least 1.5 on the work of that year. All degrees require a cumulative grade- 
point ratio* of 2.0 on all work attempted. 

The college reserves the right to withdraw courses and to change re- 
quirements for graduation whenever the proper authorities may decide 
that such changes are necessary. Reasonable effort will be made to enable 
a student to be graduated under the regulations in effect at the time of 
admission. 

LIBERAL ARTS 

For graduation with either the A.B. or B.S. degree, a student must com- 
plete a common core of courses planned for the general education of the 
individual, as presented below. Generally speaking, these courses are pre- 
requisite to all others in related departments. In addition, the particular 
requirements for the specific major and degree must be met. The total 
number of semester hours required for graduation is 120, exclusive of re- 
quired activity courses in physical education. 


Fine Arts 105-106 6 hours 

Foreign Language 103-104 6 hours 

Humanities 12 hours 

English 101-102 

**English 201, 202 or 251, 252 

Natural Science H hours 

Biology 105 
Mathematics 105 
Physical Science 100 


•The grade-point ratio is the quotient obtained by dividing quality credits earned 
by semester hours attempted. 

••English 202 and U. S. Literature 212 may be substituted by Elementary Education 
majors. 
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Physical Education (4 semesters) 4 hours 

Religion 101, 102 6 hours 

Social Science 12 hours 

History 101, 102 
Psychology 101 
Sociology 105 


MAJOR AND RELATED WORK 


A. B. DEGREE 

Each student must select, before the beginning of the junior year a field 
of concentration, including a major and related work totaling 42 se- 
mester hours. Not more than thirty hours may be taken in any one sub- 
ject, exclusive of degree requirements for the freshman and sophomore 
years. A single exception is in music, where the limit is thirty-eight hours. 

Departmental majors consist of approximately 24 semester hours be- 
yond the general education requirements for graduation and are offered 
in art, biology, chemistry, English, history, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, music, psychology, religion, sociology, and speech. A professional 
certificate for high school teaching may be secured in English, French, 
Spanish, science, mathematics, and social studies. For further information 
turn to the respective department and to the Education Department. 

Special programs a^e offered in several fields as described in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

A student must maintain an average of at least C in the major and re- 
lated work and must take at least one semester course in the major sub- 
ject during the senior year. 

B. S. DEGREE 

I he degree is offered in three special programs: home economics; 
medical technology; and health, physical education and recreation. These 
mograms are printed on the following pages. 

iiLECTIVES 

Students are expected to complete the degree requirements as stated 
above. The remaining courses necessary to complete the 124 semester 
hours lor graduation are classified as electives. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


AMERICAN STUDIES 
Miss Leah Strong, adviser 

The program in American studies, leading to the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, is based on the proposition that knowledge is inter-related and that 
a full understanding of life in America demands a synthesis of many 
kinds of data. An interdepartmental study which embraces the total pro- 
cess of American life in all its manifestations should lead to a deeper 
aw r areness of our country’s heritage and possibilities, as well as to clear 
knowledge of ourselves as individuals. 

The program is designed for students of broad interests in the fields of 
literature, history, art, philosophy, and the social sciences. It is well suited 
for those who intend to do graduate work and for those interested in ca- 
reers in journalism, education, social service, public relations, or creative 
writing. A major in American Studies allows for a flexible scheduling of 
courses in accordance with the particular interests and plans of the stu- 
dent. 

A student who elects American Studies as a major must complete 42 
hours in American Studies and related subjects, including 6 hours of 
American History, 6 hours of United States Language and Literature, and 
6 hours of American Studies. The remaining courses may be chosen with 
the consent of the adviser, from the Department of History and Govern- 
ment, Department of United States Language and Literature, and all 
other departments offering courses in American Civilization, for example, 
American Art, Sociology and Religion. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
Mrs. Joyce Schafer, adviser 

A major in Health, Physical Education and Recreation leads to a 
Bachelor of Science degree. It meets the requirements for certification 
to teach physical education in the high schools in the State of Georgia. 
Usually professional courses are started in the junior year but there may 
be an opportunity for an elected one in the sophomore year. In the 
junior year opportunity is provided for assisting in a college activity 
class and observing in high school classes. The first part of the senior 
year is devoted to student teaching. Experience in assisting in another 
college activity class is offered again the second semester of the senior 
vear. Major students are required to take an activity class each semester, 
except while student teaching. 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 103-104 6 

Religion 101, 1^2 6 

History 101, 102 6 

Mathematics 105 3 

Physical Science 100 4 

Physical Education 2 


33 

Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Physical Education 421-422 6 

Physical Education 312 3 

Physical Education 321 3 

Biology 207 4 

Biology 150 4 

Psychology 301 3 

Education 300S 3 

Electives 2 

Philosophy 201 3 
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Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

English 251, 252 6 

Biology 105 4 

Fine Arts 105-106 6 

Psychology 101 3 

Sociology 105 3 

Speech 103 3 

Electives 6 

Physical Education 2 


33 

Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Physical Education 427 3 

Physical Education 430 3 

Education 405-6-7 9 

Education 403 3 

Psychology 304 3 

Biology 208 4 

Electives 6 
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Students are urged to take Physical Education 322 and 424 whenever it is possible 
to fit them into their schedules. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
Mrs. Margaret Phillips, adviser 

This program, leading to the Bachelor of Science degree, is concerned 
with all phases of Home Economics without concentrated specialization 
in any one area. It is a practical program in that the developing of skills 
and techniques involved in the management of a home, child care, and 
group leadership are stressed. However, considerable attention is also 
given to providing the student with a well-rounded general and cultural 
education. 

The student who completes the course work as outlined below will be 
qualified for certain positions in industry and institutional management. 
However, the student interested in a professional certificate for teaching 
high school Home Economics should check with the department of edu- 
cation in the state concerned. 


Sem. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year 
English 101-102 
Foreign Language 1 OB -104 
Psychology 101 
Art 121-122 
Physical Science 100 
Physical Education 
Home Economics 101, 102 


Cr. Second Year 
6 Home Economics 201, 202 

6 English 201, 202 

3 Biology 105 

6 Religion 101 

4 History 101, 102 

2 Physical Education 

6 Mathematics 105 


Cr. 

6 

6 

4 

B 

6 

2 

3 
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30 


Sem. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year 
Speech 103 or 309 
Fine Arts 105-106 
Home Economics 301 
Home Economics 306 
Home Economics 221 
Religion 102 
Chemistry 101-102 
Sociology 105 


Cr. Fourth Year 
3 Home Economics 302 

6 Home Economics 304 

3 Home Economics 308 

3 Physical Education 321 

1 Economics 307 

3 U. S. Literature 324 

8 Sociology 315 

3 Electives 


Cr. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

10 


30 


31 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Mrs. Ruth Slentz, adviser 

Wesleyan cooperates with schools of medical technology which are 
accredited by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. Upon satis- 
factory completion of the program outlined below, and successful com- 
pletion of a course of at least twelve months duration in an approved 
school of medical technology, a student will receive the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. 

Every candidate for the degree under this program must register as a 
senior in absentia at Wesleyan and as a student in the school of medical 
technology. 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 103-104 6 

Mathematics 105 3 

•Physical Science 100 4 

Biology 105, 150 8 

Psychology 101 3 

Physical Education 2 


32 

Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Chemistry Electives 8 

Biology Elective 4 

Physics 101, 102 8 

Fine Arts 105-106 6 

Religion 101, 102 6 


32 

Recommended Electives: Biology 308 and 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

English 201, 202 6 

Biology Elective 8 

•Chemistry 101-102 8 

History 101, 102 6 

Physical Education 2 

Sociology 105 3 
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Fourth Year 

Successful completion of course 
in Approved School of Medical 
Technology, and passing grade 
on board examination given by 
Registry of Medical Technolo- 
gists. 


Chemistry 212 


•Students exempt from Physical Science 100 may take Chemistry 101-102 during the 
freshman year. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Mr. J. Ellsworth Tucker, adviser 

A special program in religious education leads to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. It consists of 42 hours in religious education and related subjects, 
including 24 hours in religion beyond the six-hour specific requirement. 
This program is designed for those students who do not intend to do grad- 
uate work in the field of religious education. It will prepare the student 
to serve in various educational agencies of The Methodist Church, specifical- 
ly in the field of leadership education under Methodist Conference Boards 
of Education. It will enable the student to lead the educational program 
of the local Methodist Church as an educational assistant. The student who 
desires to be certified as a professional Director of Christian Education 
should do graduate work in the field of religious education. 

The Director of Field Work will place the student who is taking Re- 
ligion 331-332, 333-334, or 335-336 in a local church during the academic 
year in a position in which she will actually perform, within the scope 
of the course, such practical work as she is capable of doing. 


First Year 
English 101-102 
Mathematics 105 
Physical Science 100 
Religion 101, 102 
Physical Education 
Psychology 101 
Sociology 105 
Foreign Language 


Third Year 
Religion 333-334 ) 

Religion 437-438 J 

Speech 309 
Sociology 202 
Religion 351 
Religion 372 
Religion 320 
Religion 205 
Religion 207 
Religion 209 
Sociology 315 
Physical Education 322 
Electives 


Sem. Hrs. 

Cr. Second Year 
6 Biology 105 

3 History 101, 102 

4 English 201, 202 

6 Fine Arts 105-106 

2 Religion 331-332 

3 Physical Education 

3 Religion 320 

6 Religion 205 

Religion 207 
Religion 209 j 
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Sem. Hrs. 

Cr. Fourth Year 
. Art 361 

4 Religion 335-336 

3 Religion 401 

3 Philosophy 201 

2 Psychology 301 

2 Psychology 304 

Music 281 or 282 
„ Electives 


3 

3 

7 


30 


Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 

4 

6 

6 

6 

4 

2 


3 
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Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 

3 

4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

10 


30 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 
Miss Ernestine Bledsoe, adviser 
Elementary Education 

This interdepartmental major, leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
is offered for students planning to teach in the elementary school grades, 
first through seventh. It meets the requirements for certification to teach 
in these grades in all states affiliated with the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

The program is designed to give a broad cultural background of gen- 
eral courses, education and psychology courses to develop the under- 
standing and competencies necessary to teach, and a special group of 
courses to prepare for the various areas in elementary education. These 
latter courses are selected from the different departments of the college. 
Normally each student selects enough electives in one academic area to 
develop some special strength as a teacher. 


A special feature of this interdepartmental major is the opportunity 
provided for observation and participation in the public schools. These 


laboratory experiences culminate in 

student teaching under the super- 

vision of a qualified teacher for nine weeks during the senior 

year. 


Sent. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 

First Year 

Cr. 

Second Year 

Cr. 

English 101-102 

6 

English 202 

3 

Foreign Language 103-104 

6 

U. S. Literature 212 

3 

Mathematics 105 

3 

Religion 101, 102 

6 

Physical Science 1 00 

4 

Biology 105 

4 

Psychology 101 

3 

History 101, 102 

6 

Sociology 105 

3 

Government 201 

3 

Fine Arts 105-106 

6 

Physical Education 

2 

Physical Education 

2 

Electives 

6 
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33 


Sem. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 

Third Year 

Cr. 

Fourth Year 

Cr. 

U. S. History 

6 

Education, 405-6-7 

9 

Sociology 301 

3 

Psychology 304 

3 

Speech 103 

3 

Education 403 

3 

Physical Education 312 

3 

English 324 

3 

Psychology 301 

3 

Physical Education 424 

2 

Education 300E 

3 

Education 306 

3 

Art 361 

3 

Education 305 

3 

Music 374 

3 

Electives 

6 

Mathematics 201 

3 



Electives 

3 
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Recommended Electives: Introduction to Teaching (Ed. 207) , Social Studies for 
Teachers (Ed. S07) , Fundamentals of Guidance (Ed. 411), The Literature of Today 
(English 334) , State and Local Government (Government 202) , Camp Leadership 
(P. E. 322) , Tests and Measurements (Psychology 307) , Cultural Anthropology (Soc. 
204) , Speech Correction for Teachers (Speech 204) , and Directed Independent Study 
(Ed. 415) . 
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Secondary Education and Special Areas 

Programs of study have been planned for students desiring to teach in 
the secondary fields or in the special areas of Music, Art, or Physical Edu- 
cation, on both the elementary and secondary levels. These programs are 
composed of general academic courses, courses in major and related fields 
in which students are planning to teach, and courses in psychology and 
professional education. Thus, these students gain a broad cultural back- 
ground, knowledge and understanding of subjects to be taught, and com- 
petence in teaching. Students are assigned advisers in their major fields. 
Advisers in these areas of teacher education share with the major profes- 
sors the responsibility of advising these students. 

Each of these programs meets requirements for certification in the State 
of Georgia and all other states affiliated with the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

In the secondary programs and the Music, Art, and Physical Education 
programs, opportunity is presented for observation and participation in 
public schools. These laboratory experiences culminate in student teach- 
ing in high schools under qualified supervision for nine weeks during 
the senior year. 

Required courses in psychology (six hours) and education (fifteen 
hours) are listed under these departments. Courses required in the va- 
rious teaching fields may be secured from the chairmen of departments 
in the following areas: Art, Music, Physical Education, English, Social 
Studies, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, and Science. 

Admission to one of the teacher education programs is by application. 
Blanks may be obtained in the office of the Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion. All applications are subject to the recommendation of the Dean of 
the College, the Dean of Students, and the major professor. Further 
screening is done throughout the sequence of professional courses. 
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FINE ARTS 


Every candidate for a degree must complete the work prescribed in the 
appropriate curriculum outline with the required number of hours and 
d grade-point ratio of 2.O., and must adhere to the academic regulations. 

BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS— ART 

Majors are offered in Art and in Art Education. Students are referred 
also to the major in History of Art leading to the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree. (See course offerings and requirements under Department of Art.) 

The first two years, except in the second year when the student who 
wishes to concentrate in either Sculpture or Ceramics should elect her 
objective, all B.F.A. candidates are expected to take the following courses. 
While the student may choose to vary the year in which she takes her 
required electives, she may not substitute or alter the required courses. 


First Year 
Art 

101, 102, Drawing 
121-122, Design 
131-132, Design 
English 101-102 
Foreign Language 
Physical Education 


Sem. Hrs. 

Cr. Second Year 
Art 

6 201-202, Figure Drawing 

6 221-222, Painting 

6 241-242, Sculpture ) 

6 231-232, Ceramics ) 

6 English 201, 202 

2 Psychology 101 ^ 

Sociology 105 > 

History 101, 102 J 

Physical Education 


Sem. Hrs. 
Cr. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 


32 


32 


PAINTING 


Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Art 

321,322, Painting 6 

301-302, Printmaking 6 

Art History 4 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Academic Electives 12 


Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Art 

421,422, Painting 6 

495,496, Art Project 6 

Art History 8 

Academic Electives 6 

Science Electives 7-8 


34 33-34 
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GRAPHICS 


Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Art 

301-302, Printmaking 6 

Painting ^ 

Sculpture > 6 

Ceramics J 

Art History 4 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Academic Electives 12 
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SCULPTURE 

Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Art 

341, 342, Sculpture 6 

231-232, Ceramics 6 

Art History 4 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Academic Electives 12 


34 

CERAMICS 

Sem. Hrs . 


Third Year Cr. 

Art 

241-242, Sculpture 6 

331, 332, Ceramics S 

Art History 4 

Religion 101, 102 0 

Academic Electives 12 
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COMMERCIAL ART 

Sem. Hrs. 

Third Year Cr. 

Art 

301-302, Printmaking 6 

371-372, Lettering Layout 6 

Art History 4 

Religion 101, 102 0 

Academic Electives 12 


34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Art 

401,402, Printmaking 6 

495, 496, Art Project 6 

Art History 8 

Science Electives 7-8 

Academic Electives 6 


33-34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Art 

441, 442, Sculpture 6 

495, 496, Art Projects 6 

Art History 8 

Academic Electives 6 

Science Electives 7-8 


33-34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Art 

431, 432, Ceramics 6 

495-496, Art Projects 6 

Art History 8 

Academic Electives 6 

Science Electives 7-8 


33-34 


Sem. Hrs. 

Fourth Yeai Cr. 

Art 

471, 472, Commercial Art 6 

495-496, Art Projects 6 

Art History 8 

Academic Electives 6 

Science Electives 7-8 


33-34 
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ART EDUCATION 



Sem. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 

Third Year 

Cr. 

Fourth Year 


Cr. 

Art 


Art 



361, 362, School Arts 

5 

491, Independent Study 


1 

Art History 

4 

Electives 


6 

Religion 101, 102 

6 

Psychology 304 


3 

Science Electives 

7 

Academic Electives 


11 

Psychology 301 

3 

Education 



Academic Elective 

3 

405-406-407, Student Teaching 

9 

Psychology 101 

Sociology 105 

History 101, 102 

6 

403, Philosophy of 


3 


34 
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BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS— SPEECH AND THEATRE 

Majors are offered in Speech Education and Theatre. Students are re- 
ferred also to the major in Speech leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
It will be seen by the following two programs that during the freshman 
year all students studying for the Fine Arts degree will take an identi- 
cal course. During this time it will be possible for them to be more sure 
of their plans, and for the department to advise with them on the basis 
of actual experience. Theatre majors must emphasize either production 
or acting and adapt the curriculum accordingly. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 6 

Speech 101-102 6 

Speech 115-116 6 

Speech 125, 126 6 

Physical Education 2 


32 

Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Speech 321, 322 or 422 6 

Speech 309 3 

Speech 315, 316 or 305, 306 6 

Speech 301 3 

English 307 3 

Education elective 3 

Biology 105 4 

Psychology 301 3 

Religion 101 3 


34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr 

English 251, 252 6 

History 101, 102 6 

Speech 215-216 6 

Speech 205 3 

Speech 305, 306 or 315-316 6 

Psychology 101 3 

Physical Education 2 


32 

Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Education 405-6-7 9 

Education 403 3 

Psychology 304 3 

Sociology 105 3 

Speech 421 3 

Literature Elective 3 

Religion 102 3 

Elective 3 


30 
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THEATRE 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Languages 6 

Speech 101-102 6 

Speech 115-116 6 

Speech 125, 126 6 

Physical Education 2 


32 


Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year 

Cr. 

Speech 321, 322 

6 

Speech 315, 316 

6 

Science Elective 

7-8 

♦Speech 213, 214 or 311, 312 

4-6 

Speech 314 

2 

♦♦Speech 325, 326 

4-6 

♦♦Elective 

3 

31-33 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

English 201, 202, 251, 252 or 
U. S. Lit 211, 212 6 

History 101, 102 6 

♦Speech 225, 226 6 

Speech 215-216 6 

Academic Electives 6 

Physical Education 2 

Elective 6 


32 

Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Speech 421 3 

Speech 422 3 

Speech 305, 306, 307 6 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Academic Elective 6 

♦Speech 311, 312, or 213, 214 4-6 

♦♦Speech 425, 426 4-6 


31-33 


♦Required of students emphasizing production. 
♦♦Required of students emphasizing acting. 
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BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Majors are offered in piano, organ, voice, stringed instruments, wind 
instruments, music education (public school music) , and church music. 
Students are referred also to the major in Music leading to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. (See course offerings and requirements under Depart- 
ment of Music.) 


PIANO 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

Music 

101-102, Piano 6 

121-122, Theory 8 

131-132, Introduction 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

English 101-102 6 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Physical Education 2 


34 

Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Music 

301-302, Piano 8 

323-324, Form and Analysis 4 

325-326, Counterpoint 4 

331-332, History of 6 

329, Keyboard Harmony 1 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

Academic Elective 6 


31 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

Music 

201,202, Piano 6 

221-222, Theory 8 

255-256, Accompanying 2 

341-342, Literature 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Academic Electives 6 

Physical Education 2 


30 

Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Music 

401-402, Piano 10 

351-352, Ensemble 2 

461-462, Piano Methods 4 

Theory 4 

Literature 4 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

Academic Elective 6 


30 
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ORGAN 


Sem. Hrs. 

First Year Cr. 

Music 

105-106, Organ 4 

♦Piano 4 

121-122, Theory 8 

131-132, Introduction 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

English 101-102 6 

Academic Elective 3 

Physical Education 2 


33 

Sem. Hrs. 

Third Year Cr. 

Music 

305-306, Organ 8 

325-326, Counterpoint 4 

323-324, Form and Analysis 4 

255-256, Piano Accompanying 2 

331-332, History of 6 

329, Keyboard Harmony 1 

Music Literature 4 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

Academic Elective 3 
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VOICE 

Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

Music 

107-108 Voice 4 

♦Piano 2 

121-122 Theory 8 

131-132 Introduction 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

English 101-102 6 

Foreign Language 6 

Physical Education 2 


34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

Music 

205-206, Organ 6 

Piano 4 

221-222, Theory 8 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Academic Elective 6 

Physical Education 2 


34 

Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Music 

405-406, Organ 10 

Organ or Piano Methods 4 

Music Literature 4 

481-482, Church Music 6 

Theory 4 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

Academic Electives 6 


34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

Music 

207-208 Voice 6 

Piano 2 

221-222 Theory 8 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Foreign Language 6 

Religion 6 

Physical Education 2 


32 


Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Music 

307-308 Voice 7 

375-376 Conducting 4 

331-332 History of 6 

467,468 Voice Methods 4 

Theory 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

Foreign Language 6 


33 


Sem. Hrs 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Music 

407-408 Voice 9 

345, 346 Song Literature 4 

Music Literature 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

Speech 125-126 4 

Academic Elective 6 


29 


♦Organ students must complete Piano 202 before graduation. 
♦Voice students must complete Piano 102 before graduation. 
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STRINGED, WOODWIND OR BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


Sem. Hrs. 

First Year Cr. 

Music 

Major Instrument 6 

•Piano 2 

121-122 Theory 8 

131-132 Introduction 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

English 101-102 6 

Physical Education 2 


30 

Sem. Hrs. 

Third Year Cr. 

Music 

Major Instrument 8 

325-326 Counterpoint 4 

323-324 Form and Analysis 4 

331-332 History of 6 

Music Literature 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

Academic Electives 6 


34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

Music 

Major Instrument 6 

Piano 2 

221-222 Theory 8 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Academic Elective 6 

Physical Education 2 


32 

Sem. Hrs. 

Fourth Year Cr. 

Music 

Major Instrument 10 

Instrument Methods 4 

Music Literature 4 

Theory 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

Academic Electives 6 


30 


MUSIC EDUCATION: CHORAL EMPHASIS 
PIANO, ORGAN OR VOICE PRIMARY 

Sem. Hrs. Sem. Hrs. 


First Year 

Cr. 

Second Year 

Cr. 

Music 


Music 


Primary Applied 

4 

Primary Applied 

4 

Secondary Applied 

2 

273, 274 Instrument Survey 

2 

131-132 Introduction 

4 

A3-A4 Chorus 

2 

A1-A2 Chorus 

2 

221-222 Theory 

8 

121-122 Theory 

8 

375-376 Conducting 

4 

Recital Class 

0 

Recital Class 

0 

English 101-102 

6 

Academic Electives 

12 

Religion 101, 102 

6 

Physical Education 

2 

Physical Education 

2 




34 


34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 

Third Year 

Cr. 

Fourth Year 

Cr. 

Music 


Music 


Primary Applied 

4 

Primary Applied 

3 

A5-A6 Chorus 

2 

A8 Chorus 

1 

325-326 Counterpoint 

4 

426 Arranging 

2 

331-332 History of 

6 

474 Education Methods 

2 

373-374 Music Education 

6 

Psychology 301 

3 

337-338 Choral Literature 

4 

Psychology 304 

3 

Recital Class 

0 

Education 405-6-7 

9 

Science or Language 

6-8 

Education 403 

3 



Academic Electives 

6 


33-34 


32 


•Instrumental students must complete Piano 102 before graduation. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION: ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT EMPHASIS 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

Music 

Primary Applied 4 

Secondary Applied 2 

121-122, Theory 8 

131-132, Introduction 4 

B1-B2, Orchestra 2 

Recital Class 0 

English 101-102 6 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Physical Education 2 


34 

Third Year Cr. 

Sem. Hrs. 

Music 

Primary Applied 4 

B5-B6, Orchestra 2 

271-272, Brass, Percussion, 
Woodwinds 2 

325-326, Counterpoint 4 

331-332, History of 6 

339, Band and Orchestra 
Literature 2 

373-374, Music Education 6 

Recital Class 0 

Science or Language 6-8 


32-34 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

Music 

Primary Applied 4 

Secondary Applied 2 

B3-B4, Orchestra 2 

171-172, String Class 2 

221-222, Theory 8 

375-376, Conducting 4 

Recital Class 0 

Academic Electives 9 

Physical Education 2 


33 

Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Music 

Primary Applied 3 

B8, Orchestra 1 

423, Orchestration 2 

430, Arranging 2 

Recital Class 0 

474, Music Education 2 

Education 405-6-7 9 

Education 403 3 

Psychology 301 3 

Psychology 304 3 

Academic Electives 6 


34 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Sem. Hrs. 


First Year Cr. 

Music 

•Primary Applied 4 

•Secondary Applied 2 

121-122 Theory 8 

131-132 Introduction 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

English 101-102 6 

Religion 101, 102 6 

Physical Education 2 


34 

Sem. Hrs. 


Third Year Cr. 

Music 

•Primary Applied 5 

325-326 Counterpoint 4 

331-332 History of 6 

381-382 Church Music 4 

Music Literature 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Psychology 101 3 

Psychology 301 3 


31 


Sem. Hrs. 


Second Year Cr. 

Music 

•Primary Applied 4 

221-222 Theory 8 

281-282 Church Music 4 

375-376 Conducting 4 

Ensemble 2 

Recital Class 0 

Academic Electives 6 

Physical Education 2 


30 

Sem. Hrs. 


Fourth Year Cr. 

Music 

•Primary Applied 6 

481-482 Church Music 6 

Ensemble 2 

Music Literature 4 

Theory 4 

Recital Class 0 

Recital 0 

**329 Keyboard Harmony 

1-2 

***467 Voice Methods 
Philosophy 3 

Religion 3 


29-30 


•Organ or Voice as applied music majors — to be studied four years — 300 level to be 
passed — organ majors have at least one year of Voice 57-58; voice majors, one year 
of Piano 51-52. One year of voice may be fulfilled by voice class or private in- 
struction. 

••For Organ Primary 
•••For Voice Primary 
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Courses of Instruction 

Single numbers indicate one-semester courses. Double numbers joined 
by a hyphen, as 101-102, are used for courses that extend through two 
semesters. Such courses must be taken in their entirety unless special 
permission is granted to divide them. Numbers separated by commas as 
101, 102, indicate a very close relationship, but one which permits credit 
for either semester without the other. Credit in semester hours is shown 
by figures in parentheses, as (3) indicates three semester hours. These 
figures also represent the number of lecture hours per week unless other- 
wise indicated in the course description. 

Courses planned primarily for freshmen and sophomores are numbered 
100 to 299; for juniors and seniors, 300 to 499. Registrations which de- 
part from this plan must be approved by the student’s adviser. 

A course may be withdrawn if registration is fewer than five. 

AMERICAN STUDIES 

Miss Strong 

Students interested in the program of American Studies are referred 
to the interdepartmental major under Special Programs. 

361. American Studies. (3) Fall. 

Exposition of interdisciplinary methods and of the concepts of Ameri- 
can Studies; reading of classics in American Civilization; extended ex- 
ploration of a topic. Possible topics are the American woman, the 
impact of industrialism, the rise of social reform, the westward move- 
ment, the genteel tradition, and the Southern mind and culture. 

362. American Studies. (3) Spring. 

A further exploration of topics in the field of American Studies. 

ART 

Mr. Van Orden 
Mr. Kelley 
Mr. Malone 

The Department of Art at Wesleyan College serves three primary 
purposes: (1) to stimulate a greater interest and understanding of the 
visual arts as part of a liberal education through both its classes and 
studio work and through the art exhibitions it brings to the campus; 
(2) to provide a specialized program in the History of Art with a broad 
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base of liberal arts studies leading to the A.B. degree; (3) to offer pro- 
grams of art specialization in painting, sculpture, graphics, ceramics, 
commercial art and art education leading to the B.F.A. degree. 

The Art Department is distinguished by the creative element involved 
in the disciplines with which it is concerned and the particular at- 
tention that is given each student’s individual development towards be- 
coming a mature artist. Each senior student in the B.F.A. program is re- 
quired to have an exhibition of her work and to submit a bound, il- 
lustrated thesis. 

The Art Department reserves the right to choose, not more than two, 
art problems from any student in any art class for the school’s per- 
manent collection. 

For students who are not majoring in art, three studio hours credit 
in art are allowed without art history. For each three hours in studio 
art beyond the first three hours, the student must take a course in art 
history. 


DEGREES 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts curriculum, as given under Fine Arts, is 
planned to give the student a professional background in one of the 
major areas of the visual arts as well as a fundamental knowledge of 
all the art areas, and to provide a broad cultural background necessary to 
today’s artist. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree with a Major in the History of Art is 
planned for those students who are interested primarily in the record 
of human art processes. A candidate for this degree must complete forty- 
two hours in art and related fields, including eighteen hours of Art 
History, three hours in Aesthetics, and twelve hours of studio art. The 
remainder of her work in liberal arts must be chosen from closely allied 
fields. 


HISTORY OF ART 

311. Ancient Art (2) Fall 

Study of pre-historic and primitive cultures through the civilizations 
of Mesopotamia and Egypt. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 
1964-65) . 

312. Classic Art (2) Spring 

Study of Aegean, Greek and Roman art. ( Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1964-65.) 
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313. Medieval Art (2) Fall 

Study of art from the fall of Rome to the beginnings of the Renais- 
sance including early Christian, Byzantine, Moslem, Romanesque 
and Gothic art. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65) . 

314. Renaissance Art (2) Spring 

Study of European art from the early fourteenth century to the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. ( Given in alternate year. Given in 
1964-65) . 

315. European Art 17th to 19th Century (2) Fall 

Study of Baroque, Rococo, Neo-classic, Romantic, and Realist art. 
( Given in alternate year. Not given in 1964-65) . 

316. American Art (2) Spring 

Study of American art until the twentieth century. ( Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1964-65) . 

317. Contemporary Art (2) Fall 

Study of changing art forms and ideas from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present in Europe and America. (Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1964-65.) 

318. Asian Art (2) Spring 

Study of the arts of India, China and Japan. ( Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1964-65.) 


ART 


101, 102. Drawing (6) 

A course to make the student aware of the possibilities of graphic 
representation. The second semester prepares the student for further suc- 
cessful studio work. 

121-122. Two-Dimensional Design (6) 

Organization and function of design elements and principles basic 
to all work in two dimensional media. 

131-132. Three-Dimensional Design (6) 

Fundamental concepts of three dimensional art to provide an under- 
standing of physical structure needed for visual representation and 
basic for sculpture or ceramics. 

201-202. Figure Drawing (6) 

Drawing the human figure with attention to structural and topo- 
graphic anatomy. Prerequisite: Art 102. 
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221-222. Painting (6) 

Basic problems in painting. Prerequisite : Art 122. 

231-232. Ceramics (6) 

Basic understanding of clay and its utilization including hand- 
building, glazing and work on potter’s wheel. Prerequisite : Art 132. 

241-242. Sculpture (6) 

Beginning projects, using various approaches, including wood and 
stone carving, welding and casting. Prerequisite : Art 132. 

301-302. Printmaking (6) 

Introduction to theory and techniques of relief and intaglio print- 
making. Prerequisite : Art 202. 

321, 322. Advanced Painting (6) 

Painting problems involving the student’s choice of subject and ap- 
proach with emphasis on diverse painting mediums and techniques. 
Prerequisite : Art 222. 

331,332. Advanced Ceramics (6) 

Ceramic work in earthenware, stoneware, and porcelain, firing prob- 
lems, glaze formulation and advanced wheel techniques. Prerequi- 
site: Art 232. 

341, 342. Advanced Sculpture (6) 

Sculpture studies with attention to the student’s preference in weld- 
ing, metalwork, foundry and casting, stone and wood carving. Pre- 
requisite: Art 242. 

371-372. Lettering and Layout (6) 

Basic lettering styles, layout design, typography, printing and engrav- 
ing preparation for various media. Prerequisite: Art 202 and 222. 

401, 402. Advanced Printmaking (6) 

Advanced techniques of intaglio. 

421, 422. Individual Problems in Painting. (6) Prerequisite: Art 322 
431,432. Individual Problems in Ceramics. (6) Prerequisite: Art 332 
441,442. Individual Problems in Scnlpture. (6) Prerequisite: Art M2 
471,472. Commercial Art (6) 

Problems in advertising design, color separation, reproduction med- 
iums, and fashion illustration. Prerequisite: Art 372. 
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491,492. Directed Independent Study (1, 2 or 3 hours). 

Independent work in any of the specialized art history or art areas. 
Consent of the instructor and chairman of the department is re- 
quired. 

495-496. Senior Art Project (6) 

Advanced individual work in painting, graphic arts, ceramics, sculp- 
ture or commercial art. This course is open only to senior art majors 
who must submit a bound, illustrated thesis as a record of their work 
subject to the approval of the instructor and staff. It includes the 
senior exhibition. 


ART EDUCATION 

361. Elementary School Arts and Crafts (3) Fall. 

Methods, materials and curriculum of elementary school art to give 
the elementary education student an understanding of the various 
uses of art in the classroom. 

362. Secondary School Arts and Crafts (2) Spring. 

Methods, materials and curriculum of the secondary school including 
lesson planning, course of study, supplies and equipment. Planned 
especially for the candidate for the teaching certificate in art. Pre- 
requisite : Art 361) . 

Student Teaching. 

See Education 405-6-7. 


ASTRONOMY 

See Mathematics and Physical Science 

BIOLOGY 


Miss Cowie 
Mrs. Slentz 
Mr. Williams 

The courses in this department are designed (1) to give a student an 
understanding of man’s place in the living world and his dependence 
upon living organisms, and (2) to provide the background for those 
who wish to acquire a degree of competence in the field of biology. The 
program is so integrated and taught that it contributes to education for 
responsible citizenship. 

A major in Biology is to be selected from one of three programs, name- 
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ly, General Biology, Medical and Biological Technology and Pre-Medical 
Science. 

The option in general Biology is designed for the liberal arts student 
who wishes to acquire an understanding of the general relationships of 
the whole field of biology. A student who elects Biology as a major must 
complete forty-two semester hours in Biology and related sciences. 
Twenty-four of the hours must be in Biology, beyond Biology 105, 
(which is prerequisite to all other courses in the department) and must 
include Biology 150, Biology 205, 211 and 212. The eighteen hours in 
related sciences must be chosen from Chemistry, Physics, and, with the 
approval of the chairman of the department, from certain other courses 
in the sciences. 

The option in Medical and Biological Technology must include 
Biology 150, Biology 211, 212, 303, 308, two years in Chemistry and one 
year in Physics. The remaining courses to complete the major in Biology 
must be chosen from courses beyond Biology 105. The related work 
must be in Chemistry and Physics. 

Students interested in Pre-Medical Science should follow the option for 
Medical and Biological Technology, with the inclusion of Biology 306. 
Electives required to make the required total for graduation should be 
chosen from Art, Economics, Biology, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, and Sociology. It is strongly recommended that students major- 
ing in Biology acquire a competence in Mathematics. 

A student preparing to enter a Medical School, School of Medical 
Technology, or School of Nursing should examine the appropriate pre- 
professional academic curriculum under Medical Technology, and, in ad- 
dition, should consult the adviser about the constantly changing re- 
quirements for admisssion to the professional school in which she is 
interested. The advisors for these programs are: Medical and Biological 
Technology. Mrs. Slentz, Pre-Medical Science, Miss Cowie. 

Students who expect to enter a graduate school for advanced work in 
Biology should acquire the ability to use French and German. 

To provide facilities for a part of the field work involved in some of 
the courses, and to provide research facilities for some of the special 
problems, Wesleyan College holds a Subscribing Institutional Member- 
ship in the Highlands Biological Station, Highlands, North Carolina. 

105. Man and the Living World. (4) Fall and Spring. 

This course provides the fundamental content which will assist a 
student to understand herself, to understand man's place in the uni- 
verse, and to orient with respect to her biological environment. The 
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course presents the dynamics of the cell; patterns of organization 
biological systems; steady state mechanisms; heredity; the principle 
of change. Three hours each week devoted to lectures, laboratory 
work, and demonstrations, one hour discussion period each week. 
This course is prerequisite to all other courses in the Department of 
Biology. NOTE: Students who expect to major in Biology, Pre- 
medical Science, Medical Technology, or Teaching in Science may, 
with the consent of the instructor of Biology 150, take the latter 
course concurrently with Biology 105. 

150. Intermediate Biology. (4) Fall and Spring. 

An intermediate course in general biology, dealing with structure and 
function of the cell, structure and reproduction of vascular plants, 
anatomy, reproduction and embryology of mammals, invertebrate 
types, heredity and ecology of plants and animals. Prerequisite : 
Biology 105. Lectures, three hours, laboratory, three hours. 

205. Local Flora: Higher Plants. (4) Spring. 

A course to aid the student in identifying common local seed plants 
and ferns and to introduce her to taxonomic botany. Field and 
laboratory study included. Prerequisite: Biology 150. Lectures, three 
hours, laboratory or field, three hours. ( Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1964-65.) 

207. Human Anatomy (4) Spring. 

The anatomy of vertebrate skeletal systems, musculature and organ 
systems. Designed for majors in physical education but open to others. 
Not credited toward a major in Biology. Lectures, three hours, labora- 
tory, three hours. Prerequisite: Biology 150. ( Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1964-65.) 

208. Vertebrate Physiology. (4) Spring. 

Fundamental activities of vertebrate organisms with special emphasis 
on human applications. Designed for majors in physical education 
but open to others. With increased laboratory and reading, assign- 
ments credited towards a major in Biology. Lectures, three hours, 
laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Biology 150. ( Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1964-65.) 

211. Comparative Chordate Anatomy. (4) Spring. 

This course deals with the anatomical relationships of the chordates. 
Topics in chordate phylogeny and organ systems are considered 
through study of laboratory materials, lectures, assigned readings 
and student projects. Prerequisite: Biology 150. Lectures, two hours, 
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laboratory, six hours. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964- 
65) 

212. Comparative Embryology. (4) Spring. 

This course treats of the developmental relationship of animals, with 
particular reference to the chordates, and to their phylogenetic prede- 
cessors. Lectures, laboratory work, assigned readings and student 
projects are employed in the course. Prerequisite : Biology 150. Lec- 
tures, three hours, laboratory three hours. ( Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1964-65.) 

303. Physiology. (4) Fall. 

A study of the chemical and physical structure of protoplasm as re- 
lated to cell activity. Particular emphasis is placed on the transport 
of materials across membranes, cellular respiration, and the behavior 
of nerve and muscle cells. Reference is made to the behavior of plant 
and animal organisms. Prerequisite : Biology 150, Chemistry 322, or 
permission of instructor. Lectures, two hours, laboratory, six hours. 
( Given in alternate years Not given in 1964-65.) 

306. Genetics. (3) Fall. 

This course is designed to present the nature of heredity and biologi- 
cal variation and their significance in physiology, evolution, and 
human life. Prerequisite : Biology 150. Lectures three hours. ( Given 
in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

308. Microbiology. (4) Fall. 

An introduction to the morphology, classification, and biochemical 
activity of microorganisms with special reference to the home, public 
health, and economic aspects. Prerequisites : Biology 150, Chemistry 
101-102. Lectures, three hours, laboratory, three hours. ( Given in al- 
ternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

310. Ecology. (4) Spring. 

An introductory study of biological communities and environmental 
factors which affect their structure, development, and distribution. 
Lectures, two hours; laboratory, three hours, including two Saturday 
field trips. Prerequisite: Biology 150. ( Given in alternate years. Given 
in 1964-65.) 

401. Seminar. (1) Fall and Spring. 

A general summary of the field of biology, including recent advances 
in various lines of research. Each student prepares one or more papers 
on a special topic. Required of all majors in the department. 
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402. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2, 3, or 4) Fall or Spring. 

Students who have demonstrated unusual ability are admitted to this 
course. The work consists of directed independent work of a critical 
or analytical nature with source material. Periodic reports and a 
final paper are required. The student may work under any staff 
member but admission to the course must be approved by the chair- 
man of the department. 

The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand: 
302. Garden Flowers, Trees and Shrubs. 

304. Invertebrate Zoology. 

CHEMISTRY 

See Mathematics and Physical Science. 

ECONOMICS 

See Sociology and Economics. 

EDUCATION 


Miss Bledsoe 
Miss Bunger 
Mr. Gray 

Teacher education at Wesleyan College is a responsibility of the entire 
College. A committee on Teacher Education coordinates the different 
programs. Students will combine work in the Department of Education 
with work in other departments in varying proportions according to 
whether their interests are in elementary education, secondary education, 
health and physical education, music education, or art education. 

Wesleyan College is on the list of Georgia colleges approved by the 
State Department of Education for teacher education and by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Students may complete 
approved programs leading to professional certification in elementary edu- 
cation, art, music, and health and physical education for both elementary 
and secondary schools, and the secondary teaching fields of mathematics, 
science, social studies, foreign languages, and English. 

Application for admission to a program of Teacher Education should be 
made by the fall semester of the junior year. An applicant must be recom- 
mended to admission by the academic dean ( a minimum of a C average 
is required) , the dean of students for character and personality, and the 
major professor for requirements in the teaching field. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


A carefully chosen sequence of studies, including appropriate academic 
courses, special subject matter courses for elementary school teachers, and 
professional courses in education and psychology, has been planned for 
prospective elementary teachers. This program is outlined under Special 
Programs. 

Special subject matter and methods courses designated for elementary 
education majors include: Education 305, Teaching of Language Arts; 
Education 306, Science for Teachers; Education 307, Social Studies for 
Teachers; United States Language and Literature 324, Children’s Litera- 
ture; Sociology 301, Human Geography; Mathematics 201, Mathematics 
for Teachers; Physical Education 312, School Health; Speech 204; Speech 
for Classroom Teachers; Music 374, Music Education; Art 361, School 
Arts; and Physical Education 424, Physical Education in Elementary 
Schools. 

During her senior year the student will spend nine weeks as a full- 
time student teacher in an approved school working with a qualified 
supervising teacher. Applications for student teaching should be filed 
with the chairman of the Education Department by the fall semester 
of the junior year. Each student is encouraged to concentrate her elective 
work in one academic area. 

THE PROFESSIONAL HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 

During the first two years, the candidate for the professional high 
school certificate will complete as many of the basic requirements for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree as possible. 

Not later than the second semester of the sophomore year, the stu- 
dent should arrange a field of concentration including a major subject 
and related work so as to meet the college requirements for graduation 
and the requirements for certification in a broad teaching field. 

During the second semester of the junior year, she should take Psy- 
chology 301, Developmental Psychology, and Education 300 S, The Cur- 
riculum and the Teaching Process. 

The first nine weeks of the senior year will be given over to directed 
teaching in Georgia schools and a weekly seminar. Applications for stu- 
dent teaching should be filed with the head of the Education Department 
by the fall semester of the junior year. At the conclusion of the prac- 
tice teaching period, the student will return to the campus for two semi- 
nars, one in the Philosophy of Education 403, and one in Educational 
Psychology 304. 

The work of the final semester will consist of courses to fulfill the re- 
quirements for graduation. 
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THE PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE 


The State Department of Education issues to the applicant who has 
received the Bachelor's degree the provisional teacher's certificate upon 
the approval of the Director of Teacher Education of the College. Such 
approval is given only to those students who have met the requirements 
of a teaching field but who lack professional preparation. Application 
blanks may be obtained in the office of the Department of Education. 
This certificate is valid for one year only. It must be renewed annually 
by presenting at least six and two-thirds semester hours (ten quarter 
hours) of additional work toward the professional certificate. 

207. Introduction to Teaching. (3) Fall and Spring. 

An opportunity will be given students to see the modern school at 
work, to become familiar with the work of the teacher as a member 
of a profession, to obtain an understanding of the purposes of schools 
in a democracy, and to get an overview of professional study in edu- 
cation. 

300. E or S. The Curriculum and the Teaching Process. (3) Spring. 
(300 E for those students in elementary education; 300 S for those 
in secondary education) . A study of the curriculum in public schools. 
Students are helped to develop the ability to select effective methods 
of teaching and guiding children. There is an emphasis on the 
human relations involved and the importance of group processes in 
effecting change. This course is offered in block schedule with De- 
velopmental Psychology to provide opportunity for observation and 
participation in public schools. 

301. Developmental Psychology. (3) Spring. 

See Psychology 301. 

304. Educational Psychology. (3) Fall. 

See Psychology 304. 

305. Methods for Guiding Language Arts (3) Fall. 

A study of methods for guiding school children in the four areas of 
language arts: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Students will 
become familiar with materials in the schools and with ways of 
helping children with different abilities to learn to communicate ef- 
fectively with language. 

306. Science for Teachers. (3) Spring. 

An examination of objectives, experiences, and methods of teaching 
the science curriculum in the public school. The laboratory periods 
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will provide an opportunity for the student to develop practical 
science units. Two class hours, two laboratory hours. 

307. Social Studies for Teachers. (3) Spring. 

An examination of social studies activities pursued in the modern 
school. The student will also become acquainted with methods of 
presenting social studies to the children. 

403. Seminar in Philosophy of Education. (3) Fall. (Last half of 
semester.) 

An integrating experience for the student teacher, designed to deepen 
insight into instructional problems and the underlying philosophic 
approaches to modern education. 

405-6-7. Student Teaching. (9) Fall. 

Nine full weeks of observation and participation in the activities of 
the public schools under the direction of competent supervising teach- 
ers. The experience is arranged for elementary education, secondary 
education, art education, music education, and physical education 
majors. Seminars are held for consideration of the specific problems 
of each student teacher. Open only to students recommended by their 
major advisers. 

411. Fundamentals of Guidance. (3) Spring. 

A study of the essentials of guidance principles and practices in a 
school program. The role of the teacher, the guidance committee, 
the case conference, group work, counseling, and referral agencies will 
be thoroughly investigated. Prerequisite : Education or Psychology 301. 

415. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2, 3, or 4) Fall and Spring. 
Open only to advanced students with permission of the chairman 
of the department. 

480. The Supervision of Student Teachers. (3) Spring. 

Fundamental supervisory practices of guiding the teacher in develop- 
ing competence in managing the classroom, and in directing and 
evaluating learning activities; an examination of some basic elements 
of the teaching processs; and, a consideration of the contributions of 
the college coordinator in the student teacher situation. 

481. Internship. (3) Fall. 

The supervision of a student teacher under college guidance and 
attendance at student teaching seminars. 
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482. The Evaluation of Student Teachers. (3) Spring. 

Principles in and procedures of the evaluation of student teachers; 
an evaluation of the student teaching program; and, an examination 
of the roles of the supervising teacher and the college coordinator in 
the student teaching program. 


ENGLISH 


Miss Munck 
Miss Strong 
Mrs. Waters 


Mr. Edwards 
Mr. Beckelheimer 
Mr. Head 


A student who elects English as a major must complete forty-two se- 
mester hours in English and related subjects, including twenty-four hours 
in English and United States Literature beyond the sophomore require- 
ment. In these twenty-four hours the student must choose five courses: 
two from English 301, 307, and 308 and United States Literature 303; one 
from English 311, 313, 315, and 317; one from United States Literature 211, 
212, 314, 341, 343, and 348; and one from English 334, 354, and United 
States Literature 208. The remainder of the twenty-four hours are to be 
selected from advanced courses in English and United States Literature. 
During her senior year, an English major will be required to stand a 
comprehensive examination on English Composition and Literature or to 
take English 400. 

The eighteen hours of related work may be chosen, with the approval 
of the chairman of the department, from other courses in the Humani- 
ties — American Studies, Art, French, German, Latin, Music, Philosophy, 
Religion, Spanish, Speech; and from History, Psychology, and Sociology. 
A student who majors in English should consider taking Public Speak- 
ing, American History and English History. If she intends to do graduate 
work, she should take two foreign languages. 

Students interested in a professional high school certificate in the 
teaching of English and United States Literature should obtain from the 
chairman of the department the program of courses required. 

One of the following groups of courses is a prerequisite for all ad- 
vanced English courses: English 201, 202 or 251, 252 or English 202 or 
United States Literature 212. 

Students satisfactorily completing English 201 or 203 may take concur- 
rently with 202, 204 or United States Literature 211, 212 either English 
252 or 308. 
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101-102. English Composition.* (6) Fall-Spring. 

The study of English as a means of expression. First semester: compo- 
sition and the reading of prose. Second semester: composition and the 
reading of poetry. Required of all freshmen. 

201, 202. Historical Survey of English Literature. (6) Fall, Spring. 
The general literary characteristics of each period. The principal au- 
thors and illustrative material from their work. Parallel readings to 
give a background for the life of each age. First semester: literature 
from 450 to 1800. Second Semester: literature from 1800 to 1950. 

203,204. Advanced Composition. (2) Fall, Spring. 

This course supplements and parallels the Historical Survey. It in- 
cludes work in various types of composition suggested by the assigned 
readings in English 201, 202: lyrics, narrative poems, character 
sketches, parodies, essays, familiar essays, short stories, and one-act 
plays. 

251,252. World Literature (6) Fall, Spring. 

Classical, Oriental, and European literatures in translation, and the 
literature of England and America. 

301. Medieval Literature. (3) Fall. 

English literature from 1000 to 1400 with emphasis on Chaucer. Ori- 
gins of types of medieval literature and European influences are 
studied. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

303. History of the Language. 

See United States Literature 303. 

307,308. Shakespeare. (6) Fall-Spring. 

First semester: an intensive study of Hamlet; the early and mature 
comedies. Second semester: an intensive study of King Lear; the 
chronicle plays, tragedies, and later comedies. Same as Speech 307, 
308. 

313. The English Novel. (3) Fall. 

The great English novelists from Defoe to Hardy: a survey of the 
growth of prose fiction as a literary form. 

315. Romantic Poetry, 1789-1832. (3) Fall. 

The significance of the romantic movement in English literature, 
with special attention to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 


‘Freshmen shown by placement tests or class recitation to need special instruction may 
be required to take some non-credit work. 
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317. Tennyson and Browning. (3) Fall. 

A study of Tennyson, Browning, and minor Victorian poets. Parallel 
reading of prose to give the background of the age . ( Given in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

324. Children's Literature. 

See United States Literature 324. 

334. The Literature of Today. (3) Spring. 

A survey of English and American literature since 1940 with em- 
phasis on sources and influences, special techniques and present-day 
trends. Extensive reading. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 
1964-65.) 

351. Creative Writing: The Short Story. (1, 2 or 3) Spring. 

The technique of structure. Types of the short story. The construc- 
tion of plots and writing of stories. Criticism of student work by 
private conference and round-table discussion. ( Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1964-65.) 

352. Creative Writing: The Magazine. (1, 2 or 3) Spring. 

A study of various literary types in a selected magazine. Writing of 
those types in which the individual student is interested — auto- 
biography, personality sketch, travelogue, feature article, familiar 
essay, short story, poetry, book review, and others. Criticism of stu- 
dent work by private conference and round-table discussion. ( Given 
in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

354. English Literature in the Twentieth Century. (3) Spring. 

A rapid survey of principal authors and trends from the Victorian 
Age to 1940. Emphasis upon the novel and poetry. ( Given in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

400. Senior Survey. (3) Spring. 

A review of the history of English literature. Directed reading, con- 
ferences, and lectures. Designed to supplement courses taken and to 
relate them to each other. 

411. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2 or 3) Fall or Spring. 

Individual study of selected problems. Group meetings for written 
and oral reports. 

The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand: 

207. Introduction to Journalism. 

208. Copyreading and News Editing. 

311. Milton and Pope. 
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FINE ARTS 


105-106 Man and The Arts. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The cultural development of man through Art, Music, and The 
Theater. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Mr. Bishop Miss Neblett 

Miss Downes Mrs. Ruff 

Mrs. Gordon 

This department offers majors in French, in Spanish and in Modem 
Languages. All majors must complete forty-two semester hours in modern 
languages and related subjects. 

For a major in French, the student must complete twenty-four hours 
beyond course 103-104, including French 201-202, 203-204 and 303 or 309. 

For a major in Spanish, the student must complete twenty-four hours 
beyond course 103-104, including Spanish 201-202, 203-204 and 303 or 
309. 

For a major in Modern Languages, the student must complete eighteen 
hours in one language beyond course 103-104 plus twelve hours beyond 
course 101-102 in another language. 

The related subjects for these majors may be chosen from English, 
History, Philosophy, Art, Music and Psychology. 

A student who has successfully completed work in a language in a 
secondary school may not repeat such work for credit at Wesleyan. Stu- 
dents who have had the equivalent of course 103-104 in high school are 
deemed to have met the language requirement. If the results of the place- 
ment examination are satisfactory, the department may excuse those stu- 
dents from any further language requirement. 

Students interested in a professional high school certificate in the 
teaching of foreign languages should obtain from the chairman of the 
department the program of courses required. 

FRENCH 

101-102. Elementary French. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Grammar, pronunciation, reading of simple texts, and dictation. 
Three class hours, one laboratory hour. 

103-104. Intermediate French. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Review of grammar, selected readings and conversation. 
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201-202. Survey of French Literature. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of representative works of prose, poetry and drama from the 
Middle Ages to the end of the nineteenth century. This course is 
prerequisite to all advanced literature courses. Prerequisite: French 
103-104. 

203-204. French Composition and Conversation. (6) Fall-Spring. 
Practice in the writing of French prose. Discussion in French of cur- 
rent events and topics of general interest. Prerequisite : French 103- 
104. 

303. French Literature of the Seventeenth Century. (3) Fall. 

A study of classicism as reflected in the literature and society of the 
period. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

309. French Literature of the Nineteenth Century. (3) Spring. 

A survey of the trends of the novel, drama and poetry in representa- 
tive works from the Romantic period to the end of the century. ( Given 
in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

401. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2 or 3) Fall and Spring. 

Additional work in French language or literature. Open only to 
senior majors with the approval of the chairman of the department. 

The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand: 

225. French Civilization. 

306. French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 

310. French Phonetics. 

312. French Literature of the Twentieth Century. 

GERMAN 

101-102. Elementary German. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Grammar, reading of simple texts, pronunciation, dictation. Three 
class hours, one laboratory hour. 

103-104. Intermediate German. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Review of grammar, selected readings, conversation. 

ITALIAN 

101-102. Elementary Italian. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Grammar, pronunciation, reading of simple texts, dictation. ( Given 
in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 
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SPANISH 


101-102. Elementary Spanish. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Grammar, pronunciation, reading of simple texts, dictation. Three 
class hours, one laboratory hour. 

103-104. Intermediate Spanish. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Review of grammar, selected readings, conversation. 

201-202. Survey of Spanish Literature. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A survey of representative works of prose, poetry and drama from 
the Middle Ages to the contemporary period. This course is prerequi- 
site to all advanced literature courses. Prerequisite : Spanish 103-104. 

203-204. Spanish Composition and Conversation. (6) Fall-Spring. 
Practice in the writing of Spanish prose. Discussion in Spanish of 
current events and topics of general interest. Prerequisite : Spanish 
103-104. 

303. Spanish Literature of the Golden Age. (3) Fall. 

A survey of representative works of Spanish literature of the Siglo 
de oro. ( Given in alternate years . Given in 1964-65.) 

309. Spanish Prose and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. (3) 
Spring. 

A survey of representative works of prose and poetry from the Ro- 
mantic period to the end of the century. ( Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1964-65.) 

401. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2 or 3) Fall and Spring. 

Additional advanced work in Spanish language or literature. Open 
only to senior majors with the approval of the chairman of the de- 
partment. 

The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand: 
225. Spanish Civilization. 

312. Contemporary Spanish Literature. 

321-322. Spanish-American Literature. 

LATIN 

The following courses will be given if there is sufficient demand: 
101-102. Elementary Latin. (6) Fall-Spring. 
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103-104. Intermediate Latin. (6) Fall-Spring. 


FRENCH 

See Foreign Languages. 


See Sociology 301. 


See Mathematics and 


GEOGRAPHY 

GEOLOGY 

Physical Science. 


GERMAN 

See Foreign Languages. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Griffin 
Miss Shiver 
Mr. Wilson 

The purpose of this department is to provide a comprehensive and 
logical synthesis of the main currents in the development and progress 
of the world through an adequate understanding of those great forces 
which have shaped the destiny of mankind. There is, of necessity, an em- 
phasis on the culture and institutions of Europe and America because 
of their immediate relationship to us as the heirs of a rich and wide 
tradition. Consequently each student is required to take a survey of 
European and American Civilizations. There are opportunities for both 
those who wish to major and for those who wish to make a more pene- 
trating study of a particular time and place as it relates to their main 
area of emphasis. It is the aim of the department to show the majesty 
and the mean — the zenith and nadir — in man’s search for ultimate 
truth. A clear comprehension of mankind’s strivings will make it easier 
to understand the ebb and flow of all other disciplines. 

Those students who choose to major in History will arrange a core of 
twenty-four to thirty semester hours in the department’s offerings, beyond 
History 101 and 102, and with related work in other fields, selected with 
the consent of the chairman, will present a total of forty-two semester 
hours. A major in history-government may be arranged after consultation 
with the chairman and the instructor of government. This type of major, 
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with related courses in other departments, is recommended for those 
students planning to teach on the junior or senior high school level. 
The demand and opportunities for persons who are graduated with a history 
major have expanded so widely that majors and others should consult 
with the chairman about vocational opportunities. 

The introductory courses, History 101 and 102 are prerequisite 
for all other departmental offerings. A person who plans to major in 
history should consider applying her main attention either to the cur- 
riculum in American or European History. Those persons who plan 
graduate study should develop a comprehensive knowledge of one foreign 
language, and preferably two, French and German. Each major shall be 
examined orally in her final semester by a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the department and selected persons from her related fields. 

HISTORY 

101. World Civilization Past and Present. (3) Fall. 

A brief survey of European, Asian, and African Civilizations, with 
emphasis on the interaction of these societies and peoples. 

102. World Civilization Past and Present. (3) Spring. 

A brief survey of the beginnings and developments of indigenous 
and transplanted civilizations in the Western Hemisphere, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the development of the United States. 

201. Ancient and Medieval England. (3) Fall. 

A survey of English institutions from the Roman Occupation with 
emphasis on Anglo-Saxon origins, the Norman Conquest, Feudalism, 
and the Hundred Years' War. 

202. Modern England and the Empire. (3) Spring. 

An investigation of Tudor and Stuart Absolutism, the Puritan Revo- 
lution, imperialism. Industrial Revolution, and the growth and twi- 
light of Empire. 

205. Ancient History. (3) Fall. 

This course emphasizes the cultural heritage of fifth century Athens, 
the Hellenization of the Mediterranean World under Alexander, 
the significance of the Roman Republic and Empire, and the impact 
of the Barbarian invasions. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1964-65.) 

213. Colonial History of the Americas. (3) Fall. 

The emphasis is on the motives of European conquests and coloniza- 
tion, the development of colonial political, religious, social, and eco- 
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nomic institutions, and the wars of revolution. ( Given in alternate 
years. Given in 1964-65.) 

214. Latin-American History. (3) Spring. 

This course is concerned with the national period of Hispanic-Ameri- 
can development and the divergent growth of the many republics 
from the revolutionary generation to the present, with particular em- 
phasis on Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico. ( Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

305. Medieval History. (3) Fall. 

Medieval art, the feudal structure, the dominance and decay of the 
Roman Church, the resurgence of Western Europe through the Cru- 
sades, the revival of urban life and commercial reawakening will be 
considered. 

306. Renaissance and Reformation. (3) Spring. 

Included herein is the rebirth of classical learning, quickening of 
thought, and the rise of nationalism in Western Europe, the foun- 
dations of Protestant thought and dogma, and the Wars of Religion. 
(Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

310. Age of Absolutism, Reason and Revolution. (3) Spring. 

Among other things this course considers the growth of absolutism, 
the competition for empire through colonial expansion, the develop- 
ment of central and eastern Europe, the development of Enlighten- 
ment and the spirit of dissent, and the French Revolution and its 
impact on the Nineteenth Century World. (Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1964-65.) 

312. Civil War and the Rise of Modern America. (3) Spring. 

The origins of the Civil War, the War, Reconstruction, the growth 
of industrialism, and the various movements for reform through 1912 
are among the topics emphasized. 

315. Contemporary American History. (3) Spring. 

This course will cover the period since 1912, with particular emphasis 
on the causes of the depression, the New Deal, and the post World 
War II era. (Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

401. World History Since 1900. (3) Fall. 

Among the topics included are the growth of national rivalries, the 
causes of World War I, Versailles Conference, development of dic- 
tatorships, the depression, World War II, end of colonialism, the 
United Nations, and the cold war. (Given in alternate years. Given 
in 1964-65) . 
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403. Age of Jefferson and Jackson. (3) Fall. 

The post-war problems and state irresponsibility, the creation of the 
nation through the Constitution, the broadening of democracy and 
westward movement, the humanitarian impulse, surging nationalism, 
and sectional divergencies are considered. ( Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1964-65.) 

405. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2, or 3) 

This is a flexible program whereby a student, by special arrangement 
with the department, may investigate intensively a particular topic 
of interest. Reading and analysis of selected material, as well as 
periodic reports, will be required. 

499. Seminar. (3) Spring. 

This seminar is devoted to an intensive investigation of a select 
period of United States History with primary emphasis on develop- 
ing the student’s use of the tools of critical and creative historical 
scholarship. Topic for 1965: Problems of the New Nation, 1783- 
1787. 


GOVERNMENT 

201. Introduction to American Government. (3) Fall. 

This is an analysis of the historic foundations and constitutional 
basis of American Government with emphasis on the part played by 
the courts, political parties, pressure groups, and individuals in adapt- 
ing the Constitution to the needs of changing society. ( Given in alter- 
nate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

202. State and Local Government. (3) Spring. 

This course is a survey of the structure of state and municipal gov- 
ernments with special reference to their powers, problems, and fu- 
ture. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

304. International Relations. (3) Fall. 

This is a study of the legal character of states and their diplomatic 
relations with particular reference to the United States and its 
present world position. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1964-65.) 

306. Political Thought. (3) Spring. 

This course consists of an investigation of selected thinkers from Plato 
to the present whose contributions to political theory has been signifi- 
cant in shaping the modern world. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 
1964-65.) 
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308. American Political Parties. (3) Fall. 

This is a survey of the rise, development, and historical role of po- 
litical parties in America with particular reference to divergent 
forces which have made up political parties. ( Given in alternate 
years . Not given in 1964-65.) 

408. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2, or 3) Fall and Spring. 

This is a flexible program whereby a student, by special arrangement 
with the department, may investigate a special topic of interest. Read- 
ing and analysis of pertinent material, as well as periodic reports, 
will be required. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. Phillips 
Mrs. Griffeth 

Students interested in Home Economics as a major are referred to the 
special curriculum in this field. 

101. Clothing Selection and Construction. (3) Fall. 

Study of the design and selection of clothing, grooming and costume 
planning for individual needs. Basic techniques in clothing construc- 
tion. Two class hours, three laboratory hours. 

102. Textiles and Clothing Construction. (3) Spring. 

A study of fibers and fabrics, with emphasis on identifying and de- 
termining quality in such merchandise. Basic principles of clothing 
construction applied in making garments. Two class hours, three lab- 
oratory hours. Prerequisite : Home Economics 101. 

201. Nutrition. (3) Fall. 

Fundamental principles of nutrition and application of knowledge in 
meeting dietary needs of the individual and family. 

202. Food for the Family. (3) Spring. 

Principles of planning, preparing, and serving attractive, well- 
balanced meals for the family within the limitations of income, time, 
and energy. Two class hours, three laboratory hours. 

221. Home Nursing. (1) Fall. 

Care of the sick in the home. Meets requirements for the Red Cross 
Home Nursing certificate. ( Given in alternate years . Given in 1964- 
65.) 
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301. Tailoring. (3) Fall. 

Laboratory course involving the designing of costumes for the indi- 
vidual and the constructing of these articles of clothing. Prerequisite : 
Home Economics 101 and 102. Six laboratory hours. ( Given in al- 
ternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

302. Advanced Foods. (3) Fall. 

Further study in foods and more advanced methods of preparation 
and table service. Prerequisite : Home Economics 201 and 202. Two 
class hours, three laboratory hours. ( Given in alternate years. Given 
in 1964-65.) 

304. Home Management. (3) Fall. 

Modern methods of planning use of resources such as time, energy, 
and finances for effective home living, with special emphasis on 
problems in the newly-established home. 

306. Home Planning and Furnishing. (3) Spring. 

Scientific, economic and artistic principles applied to modern home 
planning, furnishing, and maintenance problems. Field trips to homes 
and shops. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

308. Child Care. (3) Spring. 

Applied principles and skills for meeting the basic needs of the in- 
fant and pre-school child; units in feeding and clothing the child. 
( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

401. Directed Independent Study. (3) Fall and Spring. 

Supplementary work in special area of study, selected in consultation 
with chairman of Home Economics Department. 

ITALIAN 

See Foreign Languages. 

LATIN 

See Foreign Languages. 

MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Mr. Wilson Mrs. Stinetorf 

Mr. Eschmann Mr. Williams 

Mr. Johnson 1 

The courses offered by this department are supervised inquiries into 
the nature and methodology of mathematics and the major physical 
sciences. The departmental program serves three functions: first, Mathe- 
matics 105 and Physical Science 100, which are required for all students, 
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offer a broad, general inquiry designed to provide the basic acquaintance 
necessary for a citizen to live intelligently in a scientific, democratic 
culture; second, opportunities are provided for the interested student 
to acquire a broader and somewhat more intensive insight into a par- 
ticular discipline such as algebra, astronomy, chemistry, geology, physics 
or trigonometry; third, major programs are offered in chemistry and in 
mathematics. 

Each of the two major programs requires 24 semester hours beyond 
the introductory course and 18 semester hours of related work. Mathe- 
matics 203, Plane Analytical Geometry, should be taken as soon as pos- 
sible by the student who selects either of these programs. The student 
must consult frequently with the department chairman in order to obtain 
a proper sequence of courses. 

ASTRONOMY 


308. Astronomy. (3) 

A study of the solar system, of the constellations, and of the sidereal 
universe together with the methods of investigating celestial phe- 
nomena. ( Given on demand.) 

CHEMISTRY 

101-102. General Chemistry. (8) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the fundamental principles of chemistry, the sources, pro- 
perties, and uses of important elements and compounds. Prerequisite : 
Physical Science 100. Three class hours, three laboratory hours. 

211. Qualitative Analysis. (4) Fall. 

A systematic study of the methods of separation and identification of 
the more important cations and anions and of the theoretical prin- 
ciples underlying these methods. Prerequisite : Chemistry 101-102. 
Two class hours, six laboratory hours. ( Given in alternate years. Not 
Given in 1964-65.) 

212. Quantitative Analysis. (4) Spring. 

A study of the theory and practice of volumetric and gravimetric 
analysis. Special emphasis on laboratory technique and solution of 
typical problems in analytical chemistry. Prerequisite : Chemistry 211. 
Two class hours, six laboratory hours. ( Given in alternate years. 
Not given in 1964-65.) 

321-322. Organic Chemistry. (8) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the structure, properties, and reactions of compounds of 
the aliphatic and aromatic series. Principles and techniques of com- 
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mon laboratory procedures are applied in preparation and purification 
of typical organic compounds. Prerequisite : Chemistry 212, except by 
special permission. Three class hours, three laboratory hours. ( Given 
in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

401. Physical Chemistry. (4) Fall. 

A study of chemical and physical principles with emphasis on their 
application in chemistry and biology. Prerequisite : Chemistry 212, 
Physics 101, 102, Mathematics 207. Three class hours, three laboratory 
hours. 

404. Biochemistry. (4) Spring. 

A study of the chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, 
and tissues in relation to metabolism. An introduction to the use of 
chemical literature. Analysis of physiological fluids is included in 
the laboratory study. Prerequisite : Chemistry 321-322. Three class 
hours, three laboratory hours. 

415. Directed Independent Study. (3) Fall and Spring. 

With permission of the chairman of the department. 

GEOLOGY 

101. Introductory Geology. (4) . 

Fundamentals of physical and historical Geology. Causes and effects 
of climates. Landforms and their interpretation from maps and pho- 
tographs. Forces of erosion balanced with mountain building. Origin 
and recognition of common minerals and rocks. Earth history related 
to fossils and to rates of radioactive decay. Four class hours. ( Given 
on demand.) 


MATHEMATICS 

105. Man and the World of Mathematics. (3) Fall and Spring. 

This course is designed to provide some of the basic ideas and con- 
cepts of mathematics and their significance in other fields of knowl- 
edge, to explain the essential nature of mathematics as a method of 
reasoning and to distinguish between deductive method and statisti- 
cal inference. It includes a study of topics from algebra, logic, prob- 
ability and statistics. This course is a prerequisite to all other mathe- 
matics courses. 

201. Mathematics for Teachers. (3) Fall. 

This course will be a study of the content of the elementary and/or 
secondary mathematics curriculum and the special methods of teach- 
ing the material. 
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203. Plane Analytic Geometry. (3) Spring. 

A treatment of the properties of the straight line, circle, ellipse, para- 
bola, hyperbola, in rectangular and polar co-ordinates, the general 
equation of the second degree, loci. Open to freshmen, with consent 
of the chairman of the department. 

*205. Calculus (3) Fall. 

Differential calculus and applications of the derivative. Prerequisite : 
Mathematics 203 or its equivalent . 

*206. Calculus. (3) Spring. 

Definite integrals, indefinite integrals and applications. Prerequisite : 
Mathematics 205 or special permission. 

*207. Calculus. (3) Fall. 

Multiple integrals and partial differentiation. A brief introduction to 
line and surface integrals. Prerequisite : Mathematics 206 or special 
permission. 

*300. Statistics and Probability. (3) Spring. 

A course designed for students majoring in mathematics and for those 
students whose future vocations require a knowledge of statistical 
inference and the mathematical concepts involved. 

311. Introduction to Abstract Algebra. (3) Fall. 

A study of algebraic systems, with emphasis on matrices, vector 
spaces and elementary groups. Prerequisite: Mathematics 206 or spe- 
cial permission. 

312. Differential Equations. (3) Spring. 

The theory of ordinary differential equations, with emphasis on in- 
tegration by series methods. The theory is related to matrix calculus 
and function theory. Prerequisites: Mathematics 207, Mathematics 
311 or special permission. 

320. Modern Geometry. (3) Spring. 

A course designed to introduce the student to the basic ideas and 
methods of higher geometry, with emphasis on the formal and struc- 
tural properties of configurations in the plane and space. 

•Required of all majors. 
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The following courses will be given when there is sufficient demand: 

103. Plane Trigonometry. 

104. College Algebra. 

200. Mathematics of Finance. 

204. Solid Analytical Geometry. 

400. Mathematics Seminar. 

402. Directed Independent Study. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

100. Man and the Physical Universe. (4) Fall and Spring. 

This course is designed primarily to help non-science students ac- 
quire a knowledge of the work done by scientists in their respective 
fields. The course includes a study of the solar system; of some of the 
more recent discoveries in astronomy; and of the laws of motion. 
Brief consideration is given to the elements of electricity and mag- 
netism. Elementary facts of inorganic and nuclear chemistry are pre- 
sented. A brief study is made of geological eras and geological pro- 
cesses and of man’s relationship to them. This course is prerequisite 
to all other physical science courses. 

PHYSICS 

101. Introductory Physics. (4) Fall. 

A study in mechanics, heat and sound. Three class hours, three lab- 
oratory hours. 

102. Introductory Physics. (4) Spring. 

A study of electricity, magnetism, and light. Three class hours, three 
laboratory hours. 


Mr. Steinhaus 
Mr. Harrison 
Mr. Herrington 
Mrs. Jelks 


MUSIC 

Miss Lane 
Mr. McLean 
Mrs. McLean 
Mr. O’Steen 


Miss Ross 
Mr. Villard 
Mr. Zimmerman 


The Department of Music at Wesleyan College provides instruction in 
music education, applied music, church music. It also serves the college as 
a whole by offering courses open to Liberal Arts students, by presenting 
programs given by faculty members and students, by performing a defi- 
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nite role in the religious activities at Wesleyan College, and by preparing 
programs that represent the college in various communities throughout 
the area. 

Wesleyan College is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Music. Requirements for entrance and graduation are in accordance 
with its published regulations. 


DEGREES 

In the field of music, Wesleyan offers: (1) the Bachelor of Music 
degree, with concentration in piano, organ, voice, church music, stringed 
instruments, wind instruments, and music education; and (2) the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree with a major in music. 

The Bachelor of Music curriculum is planned to give the student pro- 
fessional training in one major area of performance, to give a solid foun- 
dation of thorough musicianship, and to devolp a sufficiently broad cul- 
tural background for effective membership in society. 

The Bachelor of Music curriculum in the field of music education 
includes four years of study in a major area of performance, a secondary 
applied minor area, sixteen hours of basic theory courses, advanced 
theory courses, courses in music literature, professional education courses, 
and liberal arts courses outlined by the college and approved by the State 
Department of Education. 

In order to assure a maximum effort on the part of students to meet 
the proficiency requirements in the various major areas of performance, 
the following practice schedule is required of Bachelor of Music stu- 
dents: instrumental majors in performance and church music — practice 
hours per day to equal the number of credit hours; vocal majors in per- 
formance and church music — freshmen and sophomores nine hours per 
week; juniors twelve hours per week, and seniors fifteen hours per week; 
music education majors — one semester hour granted for each four hours 
of practice per week. For secondary instruments (or voice) one semester 
hour is granted for each three hours practice per week. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Music is designed for 
those students who wish to continue their study of music in college, but 
who wish a broad background in the humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. A candidate for the Bachelor of Arts degree with Music 
as a major must complete the stated requirements for that degree and 
must include forty-two semester hours in music and related subjects. 
Theory 121-122 and 221-222, Music History 331-332, eight hours of ap- 
plied music, eight hours of electives in music history and literature, 
and four hours of related work must be taken to complete the forty- 
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two hour requirement. Theory of music and applied music should be 
started in the first year. 

Applied music requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree: a student 
may elect piano, organ, voice, or an orchestral instrument in the field 
of applied music. In four years, the candidate for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree must complete the work required for the first and second years in 
the Bachelor of Music course. If the performance level falls below the 
normal level of advancement for the Bachelor of Music degree course, 
no credit will be allowed. Credit for one semester hour in applied music 
is given for two half-hour lessons and six hours of practice per week 
throughout the semester. 

For students who are not majoring in music, two hours credit in ap- 
plied music is allowed without theoretical music. For each hour beyond 
the first two, there must be at least an equal amount of credit in theory 
or history of music. The maximum credit in applied music is eight hours. 


RECITALS 

All music majors are required to attend a recital class which is held 
weekly. At least one recital performance each semester is required in the 
sophomore year. Students must appear in student recitals three times 
during the junior year. Applied music majors must present a half recital 
in the junior year and a full recital in the senior year to qualify for 
graduation. Church music majors with a major emphasis on organ must 
present a half recital in the senior year as the minimum requirement for 
graduation. With a choral emphasis, a church music major may give a 
recital or prepare a choral program in lieu of a recital (with the recom- 
mendation of the teacher and approval of the chairman of the depart- 
ment) . 

Music education majors and candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
are not required to give a Senior recital but may do so with the approval 
of the teacher in their major applied area. 

Faculty members present solo recital throughout the school year, and 
faculty ensemble groups are frequently heard on recital programs. 

APPLIED MUSIC 

Applied music instruction is scheduled privately for one 60-minute or 
two 30-minute periods weekly. Examinations are given at the end of each 
semester. 
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BRASS 
63-64. Brass. 

A course for students taking a brass instrument as a secondary in- 
strument. See Music Education requirements. 

117-118, 217-218, 317-318, 417-418. Brass. 

A four-year course on a solo brass instrument. 

ORGAN 
53-54. Organ. 

A course for students taking organ as a secondary instrument. See 
Music Education requirements. 

105-106, 205-206. Organ. 

Students at the end of the second year should perform works com- 
parable to the following: 

Selection of works from the Pre-Bach period. 

Bach — Chorale Preludes of medium difficulty from the Orgelbuech- 
lein. First Sonato, Prelude and Fugue in A, Fantasie and Fugue in 
C minor. 

Mendelssohn — A Sonata. 

Compositions — By standard American and foreign composers. 
305-306, 405-406. Organ. 

By the end of the fourth year they should have a repertoire which 
includes such works as: 

Bach — Toccata, Adagio and Fugue, Prelude and Fugue in E flat, 
Toccata in F major, representative Chorale Preludes. 

Franck — Chorales, Preludes, Fugue and Variations. 

Compositions — By Sowerby, Hindemith, Messiaen, et al. 

PIANO 

51-52. Piano. A course for students taking piano as a secondary instru- 
ment. See Music Education requirements. 

101-102, 201-202. Piano. 

By the end of the sophomore year students must demonstrate ade- 
quate technical proficiency and repertoire to meet the following re- 
quirements: 

Scales — All major and minor scales at various tempos. 

Arpeggios — All major and minor, dominant and diminished sevenths 
with inversions. 
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Bach — Some Two or Three-Part Inventions. At least two Preludes 
and Fugues from the Well Tempered Clavier. Movements from 
French Suites and Partitas. 

Sonatas — Or movements of sonatas by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, et al. 

Compositions — Of moderate difficulty, by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, et al. Some compositions of corresponding dif- 
ficulty by standard composers. 

301 - 302 , 401 - 402 . Piano. 

By the end of the senior year students must show definite advance- 
ment in technical development, tone production, interpretative in- 
sight and a general broadening of musicianship. They will be ex- 
pected to meet the following requirements: 

Etudes — For the development of octaves, staccato, double notes, or 
other specialized and more advanced techniques. 

Repertoire — Must include such works as: Bach, works in the larger 
forms, Sonatas, such as those by Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, et 
al ., as well as by composers of the 20th century. 

Compositions must include representative larger works of the 
classic, romantic and modern schools. At least two concertos, one 
classical and one romantic or modern, must be included in the reper- 
toire. 

STRINGS 
59 - 60 . Strings. 

A course for students taking a stringed instrument as a secondary 
instrument. See Music Education requirements. 

109 - 110 , 209 - 210 , 309 - 310 , 409 - 410 . Strings. 

A four-year course on a stringed instrument other than violin. 

103 - 104 , 203 - 204 . Violin. 

At the end of the second year, students should be able to play etudes 
by Kreutzer and Fiorillo, scales and arpeggios in three octaves, con- 
certi by Mozart, Viotti, et al., and sonatas by Bach and Mozart for 
violin and piano. They should also read at sight compositions chosen 
for use in the orchestra and be able to take part in Chamber Music. 

303 - 304 , 403 - 404 . Violin. 

Candidates for graduation must have studied scales in thirds, sixths, 
and octaves. They should have played etudes such as those by 
Kreutzer, Fiorillo and Rode; concerti such as those by Mendelssohn, 
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Bruce, Bach; Sonatas for solo violin and should have a repertoire 
of concert pieces. 

VOICE 
57-58. Voice. 

A course for students taking voice as a secondary applied music 
course. See Music Education requirements. 

107-108, 207-208. Voice. 

At the end of the second year the student should have acquired a 
knowledge of breath control, tone quality, principles of enunciation, 
and pronunciation as applied to singing. She should demonstrate her 
ability to sing major, minor, and chromatic scales, arpeggios, exer- 
cises for agility, for sustaining tone and the classic vowel embellish- 
ments. She should demonstrate a knowledge of early Italian classics 
and the ability to sing one or more of the less exacting arias of opera 
and oratorio. She should also have acquired facility in the use of one 
language in addition to English. 

307-308, 407-408. Voice. 

At the end of the fourth year the candidate for graduation should 
demonstrate the ability to sing in three foreign languages, a knowl- 
edge of the general song literature, and the ability to give a credit- 
able recital. 

The repertoire for immediate use should consist of at least four 
operatic arias, four oratorio arias, twenty classic and twenty stand- 
ard modem songs. 

The candidate should have completed four years of ensemble 
singing. 

WOODWINDS 
61-62. Woodwinds. 

A course for students taking a woodwind as a secondary instrument. 
See Music Education requirements. 

113-114, 213-214, 313-314, 413-414. Woodwinds. 

A four-year course on a woodwind instrument. 

METHODS IN APPLIED MUSIC 

363-364. Violin Methods. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Methods and materials of teaching; supervised instruction of ele- 
mentary and secondary pupils. 
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461-462. Piano Methods. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A course for the prospective teacher of private piano lessons. The 
study of problems of teaching and piano technique. A graded list 
of teaching materials for various methods and stages of advancement 
is discussed. Each student does practice teaching under the supervision 
of the teacher. Observation of lessons is a regular feature of class work. 

463-464. Violin Methods. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A continuation of the study of violin teaching methods and con- 
tinued supervised teaching. 

465-466. Organ Methods. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the principles of organ teaching and teaching materials. 
( Given on demand.) 

467. Voice Methods. (2) Fall. 

A study of vocal fundamentals and their application to teaching; 
teaching methods and materials. 

468. Diction for Singers. (2) Spring. 

The study of pronunciation and phonetics of Italian, German, 
French and English as applied to solo and ensemble singing. 

ENSEMBLE 

255-256. Piano Accompanying. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A study of literature of the Romantic and Modern schools from the 
viewpoint of the accompanist; special emphasis is placed on the ac- 
companying of opera and oratorio recitative, and of violin, cello, and 
other solo instruments. Practical transposition and modulation. 

351-352. Instrument Ensemble. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A study of piano ensemble, with special attention being given to the 
idiomatic differences of pure piano ensemble, and orchestral reduc- 
tions when using a second piano as a accompaniment for concertos, 
etc. Study and performance of the representative sonatas for violin 
and piano, trios, quartets and quintets, with critical analytical dis- 
cussion by all members of the class. 

353-354. String Ensemble. (2) Fall-Spring. 

Study and performance of ensembles using piano, organ, voice and 
other instruments in addition to the strings. 

A 1-8. Chorus. (2) Fall-Spring. 

An ensemble performing a wide range of choral literature selected 
from various periods and styles. Sings at chapel services. Music majors 
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are required to sing in this ensemble for freshman and sophomore 
years, unless excused by the director. Open to other students by audi- 
tion. No credit applicable toward Liberal Arts degrees. 

Bl-8. College Symphony Orchestra. (2) Fall-Spring. 

The study of standard orchestral works representing the various 
periods in the development of the symphony orchestra. Open to all 
college students. 

Cl-8. Glee Club (2) Fall-Spring. 

Admission is open to all students by audition. An annual tour is 
made, with concerts in Georgia and neighboring states. (Maximum 
credit for music majors, four hours; optional with Chorus for junior 
and senior music majors.) No credit applicable toward Liberal Arts 
degrees. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

281. Hymnology. (2) Fall. 

A study of hymns from early Greek to contemporary. A survey of 
hymn books of various denominations. 

282. Church Music. (2) Spring. 

A survey of the development of music for the church, with emphasis 
on the styles of each era. 

381-382. Church Music. (4) Fall-Spring. 

The planning of a comprehensive church program and the method 
of training choirs. The study of the multiple choir system. A survey 
of materials for choir use. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1964-65.) 

481-482. Church Music. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A history of church music; a study of liturgies and worship forms. 

MUSIC EDUCATION 

Music Education majors are required to study their primary instru- 
ment or voice throughout the four years and to complete the require- 
ments of the sophomore year in that field. 

All music education students must study one year of piano and one year 
of voice before graduation. Secondary voice students, taking Music 55, 
would continue their studies by either private study, or Music 467. 
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51-52. Piano. 

A course designed for students who study piano as their secondary 
instrument. Emphasis is placed upon sight-reading. Study of funda- 
mental principles of touch and technique, basic keyboard designs, 
scale and arpeggio playing, and some simple etudes and pieces. 

53-54. Organ. 

A course designed for students, who study organ as their secondary 
instrument. 

55. Voice Class. (1) Fall and Spring. 

A specialized course in the study of singing and voice literature for 
music education and church music majors whose instrument is not 
voice. Also recommended for elementary education majors. (Second- 
ary voice students taking 55 would continue their studies by private 
music or 467.) 

57-58. Voice. 

A course designed for students who study voice as their secondary 
instrument. 

171-172. String Class. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the violin, 
viola, violoncello, and string bass. 

271. Woodwind Instruments. (1) Fall. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the wood- 
wind instruments, with special emphasis on the clarinet. Instruments 
may be secured from the college. 

272. Brass and Percussion Instruments. (1) Spring. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the brass and 
percussion instruments, with special emphasis on the trumpet. In- 
struments may be secured from the college. 

273-274. Orchestral Instruments Survey. (2) Fall-Spring. 

This course is taken by music education students with choral em- 
phasis to acquaint them with other instruments besides that of their 
major applied field. It is a course in practical playing and teaching tech- 
niques on stringed, woodwind, and brass instruments. 

373. Junior and Senior High School Music. (3) Spring. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles, objectives, methods and 
materials used in the teaching of music at the junior and senior 
high school levels. 
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51-52. Piano. 

A course designed for students who study piano as their secondary 
instrument. Emphasis is placed upon sight-reading. Study of funda- 
mental principles of touch and technique, basic keyboard designs, 
scale and arpeggio playing, and some simple etudes and pieces. 

53-54. Organ. 

A course designed for students, who study organ as their secondary 
instrument. 

55. Voice Class. (1) Fall and Spring. 

A specialized course in the study of singing and voice literature for 
music education and church music majors whose instrument is not 
voice. Also recommended for elementary education majors. (Second- 
ary voice students taking 55 would continue their studies by private 
music or 467.) 

57-58. Voice. 

A course designed for students who study voice as their secondary 
instrument. 

171-172. String Class. (2) Fall-Spring. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the violin, 
viola, violoncello, and string bass. 

271. Woodwind Instruments. (1) Fall. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the wood- 
wind instruments, with special emphasis on the clarinet. Instruments 
may be secured from the college. 

272. Brass and Percussion Instruments. (1) Spring. 

A course in practical playing and teaching techniques of the brass and 
percussion instruments, with special emphasis on the trumpet. In- 
struments may be secured from the college. 

273-274. Orchestral Instruments Survey. (2) Fall-Spring. 

This course is taken by music education students with choral em- 
phasis to acquaint them with other instruments besides that of their 
major applied field. It is a course in practical playing and teaching tech- 
niques on stringed, woodwind, and brass instruments. 

373. Junior and Senior High School Music. (3) Spring. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles, objectives, methods and 
materials used in the teaching of music at the junior and senior 
high school levels. 
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374. Elementary Music Education Methods. (3) Fall and Spring. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles, objectives, methods and 
materials used in the teaching of music at the primary and inter- 
mediate grade levels. 

375-376. Conducting. (4) Fall-Spring. 

An intensive study for conducting principles, including score reading, 
baton technique, and rehearsal techniques in the fields of vocal and 
instrumental music. The course leads to practical experience in con- 
ducting the college musical organizations. 

474. Seminar in Elementary and High School Music Methods. (2) 
Fall. 

This course will deal with problems encountered during student 
teaching experience. Additional methods and approaches to teaching 
will be studied. Prerequisite: Education 405-6-7. 

Student Teaching. 

See Education 405-6-7. 

MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

For admission to the degree courses in music, students must take a test 
in music fundamentals and music history. Those who fail to pass the test 
must take Music 131-132. 

131-132. Introduction to Music. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A basic course designed to meet the specific needs of individual mem- 
bers of the class so that they may better profit from their future 
study in music. 

331-332. History of Music. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the characteristics and development of music from earliest 
to contemporary times, with consideration of the influences which 
shaped the various styles. 

337-338. Choral Literature. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A survey course designed to acquaint choral conductors with litera- 
ture from the Renaissance to the present day. The literature is 
studied in terms of the principles of good choral writing and the 
conducting problems arising in different styles of writing. 

339. Junior and Senior High School Band and Orchestral Literature. 
(2) Spring. 

A course designed to acquaint music education majors (instrumental) 
with band and orchestra literature. 
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341. Piano Literature. (2) Fall. 

A survey of literature for the piano from Bach through Classical 
period. 

342. Piano Literature. (2) Spring. 

A survey of literature for the piano by Romantic, Impressionist, and 
Contemporary composers. 

343. Organ Literature. (2) Fall. 

A survey of literature for the organ from the Renaissance through 
the works of Bach. 

344. Organ Literature. (2) Spring. 

A survey of literature for the organ from the time of Bach to the 
present day. 

345. Art Song Literature. (2) Fall. 

A survey course in the literature of the Art Song through the study of 
scores, listening and performance, with concentration on German 
Lieder and French Chansons. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 
1964-65) . 

347. Opera Literature. (2) Spring. 

A survey course in opera literature through the study of scores, listen- 
ing and performance, including contemporary opera. 

348. Chamber Music. (2) Spring. 

A detailed historical approach to the development of the art, with 
much emphasis placed upon the literature from Flaydn to the present. 
( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

349. Orchestral Literature. (2) Fall. 

A detailed survey of the major literature for orchestra from Flaydn to 
the present. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
121-122. Theory. (8) Fall-Spring. 

A study of scales, intervals, triads, rhythm and meter, and elementary 
forms. Keyboard harmony, written work, analysis, sight-singing and 
dictation are correlated. 

221-222. Theory. (8) Fall-Spring. 

A continuation of the fundamental approach of Theory 121-122. The 
style of 18th and 19th century composition is studied with emphasis 
on the chorales of J. S. Bach. Techniques of the 20th century are 
analyzed upon completion of the chorale style. 
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323-324. Form and Analysis. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A study of form in compositions of different periods including the 
contemporary. Prerequisite : Music 221-222. 

325-326. Counterpoint. (4) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the contrapuntal style of the 18th century. The composi- 
tion of inventions, fugues, chorale preludes, and other forms of the 
period. Prerequisite : Music 221-222. 

329. Advanced Keyboard Harmony. (1) Fall. 

The transposing of melodies with and without contrapuntal or har- 
monic accompaniments. For piano and organ majors. 

423. Orchestration. (2) Spring. 

The analysis of scores. The scoring of short compositions for string, 
woodwind and brass combinations and full orchestra. 

426. Choral Arranging. (2) Spring. 

Scoring for various voice combinations and analysis of vocal scores. 

427-428. Composition. (6) Fall-Spring. 

Intensive work in composition designed specifically for the individual 
student. 

430. Instrumental Arranging. (2) Spring. 

Scoring for various instrumental combinations for use in junior and 
senior high school, and analysis of scores. 

491. Directed Independent Study. (2 or 3) Fall-Spring. 

Open only to superior students majoring in music. Consent of the 
instructor and chairman of the department is required. 

PHILOSOPHY 

See Religion and Philosophy. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Mrs. Schafer Miss Leighton 

Miss Edwards Miss Stanion 

The Department of Physical Education, through its program adapted 
to individual needs and abilities, aims to help each student to build up 
sufficient strength and vitality to meet the demands of a normally active 
life; to appreciate and practice fundamental health habits; to develop a 
normal carriage, a sense of rhythm, coordination and motor judgment; 
to be a cooperative and contributing participant in group activity; and 
to acquire a skill and a lasting interest in wholesome forms of recreation. 
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Physical education is required during the freshman and sophomore 
years. All first-semester freshmen will take course 101, Team Sports. After 
that students must select one activity from each of three groups. (Aqu- 
atics, Rhythmic Activities, and Individual Activities) to complete the 
requirement of four semester hours in physical education. 

A swimming test is given to all entering freshmen (unless excused on 
authority of a physician.) A medical examination is required for admis- 
sion to the college and is used in the selection of activities in physical edu- 
cation. Those who do not pass the test are required to take a non-credit 
swimming course until they can swim satisfactorily. 

A major in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree, is offered for those who are interested in 
becoming teachers and leaders in these fields. 

Various kinds and types of tournaments, arranged according to the 
regulations of the Athletic Association, are under the supervision of the 
Department of Physical Education. Every student is urged to participate 
in these activities, which include: soccer, basketball, swimming, tennis, 
golf, badminton, table tennis, volleyball, hiking, bicycle riding, softball, 
fencing and equitation. 

Naiads (swimming club) , Dance Club and several other sports clubs 
also function through the Athletic Association. A point system has been 
designed to enable students to earn a Wesleyan “W”. 

A regulation two-piece sports costume is required. An order blank is 
sent to each student upon registration. 

ACTIVITIES COURSES 
101. Team Sports. (1) Fall. 

Instruction and practice in the techniques, skills and strategy of soc- 
cer and volley ball, with tournaments in each. 

AQUATICS 

103. Elementary Swimming. (0) Fall and Spring. 

Required of all students who are unable to pass the freshman swim- 
ming test. No credit. 

201. Intermediate Swimming. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the elementary strokes and diving are in- 
cluded in this course. Prerequisite : P.E. 103 or passing of swimming 
test. 

301. Advanced Swimming and Diving. (1) Fall. 

Prerequisite : American Red Cross Senior Life Saving or Water Safety 
Instructor course, or permission of the instructor. 
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302. Life Saving and Water Safety Instructor. (1) Spring. 

Wesleyan College in conjunction with the Macon Branch of the 
American Red Cross conducts its Senior Life Saving and Life Saving 
and Water Safety Instructor’s course. Wesleyan students who suc- 
cessfully complete this course fulfill the aquatic requirement in phy- 
sical education. Prerequisite: Passing a preliminary test. 

RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 

203. Folk and Sou are Dancing. (1) Fall and Spring. 

A course in which the student will learn to perform characteristic 
National Dances. Basic steps, formations, and calls for square dancing 
are presented. 

205. Modern Dance. (1) Fall and Spring. 

A course designed to develop body control, coordination and expres- 
sion. Practice in creating simple dance themes. 

INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL ACTIVITIES 

207. Tennis. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of tennis. 

209. Golf. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of golf. 

211. Fencing. (1) Fall and Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of fencing. 

213. Archery and Badminton. (1) Spring. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of archery and bad- 
minton. 

215. Equitation. (1) Fall and Spring. 

This course will be taught on the beginner, intermediate, or advanced 
skill level depending upon the needs of the student. There is a fee of 
$75 per semester. 

217. Stunts and Tumbling. (1) Fall. 

Instruction and practice in the fundamentals of stunts and tumbling. 

PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
312. School Health. (3) Spring. 

Problems dealing with school health for the future teacher as well as 
a study of personal health will be considered. Work will be done in 
curriculum design of elementary health programs. 
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321. Community Recreation. (3) Fall. 

This course includes a study of the meaning and significance of play 
characteristics of different age periods, organizing and administering 
recreational activities in the community, school, church, home, in- 
dustry and similar groups. Field work is done in various community 
groups. 

322. Camp Leadership. (3) Spring. 

A study of the total camp program and the role of the counselor 
in each part of it. The American Camping Association Campcrafter 
Course is incorporated. This leads to certification by the Association. 
Participation in an A.C.A. sponsored workshop, cookouts, and an 
overnight camping trip are part of the course. 

421-422. The Health and Physical Education Program. (6) Fall- 
Spring. 

A course covering the elementary materials and methods for the teach- 
ing of health and physical education, including work in the dance 
field and in sports. Each student assists in an activity class and offi- 
ciates at intramural practices. 

424. Methods and Materials of Teaching Physical Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools. (2) Spring. 

Physical education activities suitable for use in the elementary school: 
play activities, self- testing activities and rhythmics. Practice in teach- 
ing various types of activity. Emphasis on teaching techniques as well 
as selection of activity. 

427. Body Mechanics and Correctives. (3) Spring. 

A study of the fundamental principles of movement. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the anatomical and physiologcal study of muscles, 
on body levers, on posture, and on general and specific corrective 
exercises for women. Reference is made to some principles of re- 
education and therapeutics of handicapped or atypical children. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 207 and 208. 

430. Principles, Organization and Administration of Physical Educa- 
tion. (3) Spring. 

Foundation of the scientific principles of physical education from the 
professional viewpoint. Administration of physical education in sec- 
ondary schools including the organization of the regular program, 
athletics, and intramural sports. Class scheduling, program objectives, 
maintenance of facilities, purchase and care of equipment, depart- 
mental policies and public relations. 
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PHYSICS 

See Mathematics and Physical Science. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Mr. Murdoch 
Miss Bledsoe 
Mr. Wood 

The objective of a study of Psychology is to understand the abilities, 
motives, thinking, and doing of people. Understanding of self and of 
others is a primary goal. The study is designed to help a person in all 
areas of life, especially as a Christian, as a homemaker, and as a social 
and civic group member. 

Psychology is helpful in all vocations, especially in those where the 
following are important: child development and teaching, guidance serv- 
ices, testing, social work, religious education, recreation and other types 
of group work in a community, medical care and psychotherapy. 

Graduate work is required for most professional positions in Psy- 
chology. 

A major in Psychology requires forty-two semester hours in Psychology 
and related subjects, of which twenty-four must be in Psychology not 
counting Psychology 101. Psychology 102, 205, 206, 305, 306, 307, 406 are 
required in the major program. The related hours may be chosen from 
other fields meeting the special needs of the student. These related hours 
should include Mathematics 300 and Philosophy 201. 

101. Man and His Psychological Development. (3) Fall and Spring. 
The main objective for this course is the understanding of human 
behavior, generally interpreted as including the doing, saying, think- 
ing and feeling of people. Each student is, therefore, presented with 
two goals: to understand self and to understand others. This course 
is prerequisite to all other courses in the Department of Psychology. 

102. Advanced General Psychology. (3) Fall and Spring. 

Designed particularly for psychology majors and others who want a 
broader base to their psychological study. The field as a whole, psy- 
chological methods, the physiological basis of behavior, and other 
subject matter of psychology will be considered on an advanced level. 
( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

205. Abnormal Psychology. (3) Fall. 

A study of the various forms of psychological abnormality as regards 
their incidence, their causes, and the methods of prevention and 
treatment. 
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206. Psychology of Personality. (3) Spring. 

A study of the concept of the nature of personality and the forces that 
shape its development and organization. 

301. Developmental Psychology. (3) Spring. 

This course is designed to promote the understanding of the nature 
of the growth and development of children from infancy through 
adolescence. It is thus of particular interest to those who look for- 
ward to teaching, to social work and to being parents. Same as Edu- 
cation 301. 

303. Social Psychology. (3) Fall. 

A study of the development and functioning of social behavior; an 
analysis of social stimulation and its effect upon the individual; 
crowd behavior, social attitudes, social controls, personality, and the 
psychology of leadership. Same as Sociology 303. 

304. Educational Psychology. (3) Fall and Spring. 

A course designed particularly for those planning to enter the teach- 
ing profession. This course deals with the application of psychology 
to the problems of education such as those concerned with learning 
and the acquisition of skills, the development of attitudes, the inte- 
gration of personality, and the laws of mental health. Same as Educa- 
tion 304. 

305. Experimental Psychology. (3) Spring. 

The course is concerned primarily with the literature and laboratory 
techniques of experimental psychology. Readings and discussions in 
the subject matter of the field furnish the background for the selected 
experimental work in the laboratory periods. 

306. Systems of Psychology. (3) Fall. 

This course is designed to acquaint the student with contemporary 
points of view in psychology by a survey of modern psychological 
schools, their historical development, special problems and contri- 
butions to the field ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964- 
1965.) 

307. Tests and Measurements. (3) Spring. 

A consideration of the value of uses of many types of tests, includ- 
ing general and special abilities, interests temperament, projec- 
tive, aptitude, etc. Laboratory experience in the administration and 
interpretation of certain tests will be a significant part of the 
course. Methods of treating tests results and applying them to edu- 
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cational and personal problems are also considered. ( Given in al- 
ternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

309. Applied Psychology. (3) Fall. 

A study of the applications of psychology to the human side of the 
professions, industry and to the signifcant areas of life in general. 
Such problems as individual differences, selection of personnel, in- 
centives, fatigue, mental health and morale are considered. 

406. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2, 3 or 4) Fall and Spring. 
Designed to meet the individual’s particular needs. Each program 
will be different. Majors are expected to take the course for one hour 
for four semesters; other students may take only one semester for three 
hours, etc. Individuality, initiative and creativity are stressed. Prerequi- 
site: minimum of three courses in psychology. Psychology majors only 
unless department chairman’s approval is obtained. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. Brown 
Mr. Akers 


Mr. Edwards 
Mr. Tucker 


The courses in Religion and Philosophy have as their objectives the 
understanding of mankind’s spiritual, intellectual and moral heritage; 
the exploration of the more important problems in religion and phi- 
losophy with a study of the major systems (especially in the Western 
world) which have attempted to deal with them and preparation 
through the development of sound judgment and skill for a satisfying 
worthwhile place in society and in the local church. 

A major in Religion consists of forty-two semester hours in religion, 
philosophy and related subjects, including twenty-four hours in re- 
ligion beyond courses 101 and 102. Religion 205, 207, 209, 366, and 
402 are required. Six additional hours must be selected from Re- 
ligion 302, 308, 320 and 401. The eighteen hours of related work must 
include Philosophy 201, 221 and 222. The remaining nine hours may be 
chosen from other courses in the humanities depending on the special 
needs of the individual student. Psychology, sociology, language and lit- 
erature are recommended. 

Although graduate work is required for certification as a director of 
Christian education the department offers pre-professional counsel and 
training in religious education. A student who is interested in such pre- 
paration should consult the curriculum outline for religious education 
presented in this catalogue under the heading Special Programs. 
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RELIGION 


101. The Old Testament. (3) Fall and Spring. 

An introduction to the Old Testament, with primary emphasis on 
the narratives, prophetic writings, and Psalms. 

102. The New Testament. (3) Fall and Spring. 

A study of the background of the period, the life and the teachings 
of Jesus, the letters of Paul, and other books of the New Testament. 

205. The Life and Teachings of Jesus. (3) Fall. 

The life, teachings, and significance of Jesus. ( Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

207. The Life and Teachings of Paul. (3) Spring. 

The life, teachings, and significance of Paul. ( Given in alternate 
years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

209. The Hebrew Prophets. (3) Fall. 

The life, times, message and relevance of the Old Testament pro- 
phets. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

302. Wesley and Methodism. (3) Fall. 

A study of the thought, life, and times of John Wesley, and the de- 
velopment of The Methodist Church in this country from colonial 
times to the present, with special attention given to “what Metho- 
dists believe.” The course will include a brief comparative study of 
the benefits of the major denominations, changing religious thought, 
and the place of religion in the history of our people. ( Given in al- 
ternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

308. Psychology of Religion. (3) Spring. 

A course designed to promote understanding of the place of religion 
in personality and the psychological forces that help shape the re- 
ligious life. A study of the various aspects of religious growth and 
the different types of religious experience and behavior. ( Given in 
alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

310. Comparative Religion. (3) Spring. 

A study of the world’s living religions, designed to afford informa- 
tion about the religions and to provide a basis for evaluation. ( Given 
in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

320. Religious Education — Introduction. (3) Spring. 

Study of the religious and educational foundations of the program 
of Christian education — historical backgrounds, principles, objec- 
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tives, agencies, and organization and program of religious education 
in the local church. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

331-332. Religious Education — Children. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Orientation for guidance in the religious development of children in 
the home and in the church, changing needs, problems, materials, 
projects, leadership, with case study and practice teaching in approved 
church schools. ( Given in alternate years Not given in 1964-65.) 

333-334. Religious Education — Youth. (4) Fall-Spring. 

The religious needs and problems of adolescents — fellowship, wor- 
ship, study, service, and new adventure, with case study and group 
work. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

335-336. Religious Education — Adults. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Educational approach to the religious life of adults in the church, 
in the home, in institutions, with special attention to young adults. 
Directed observation and work as assistant in adult division of ap- 
proved church school on Sundays. ( Given in alternate years. Not 
given in 1964-65.) 

351. Multi-sensory Aids to the Teaching of Christianity. (2) Fall. 

A survey of the various types of aids available in the teaching of 
Christianity. Preparation, application and evaluation of multi-sensory 
aids will be given, including the use and care of equipment. ( Given 
in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

366. The Growth and Life of the Church. (3) Spring. 

A study of the development, leaders, role in society, and organization, 
both of the contemporary church and the church through the cen- 
turies. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

372. Worship in the Church School. (2) Spring. 

An explanation of the elements of worship, including a survey of 
basic devotional writings, certain of the church’s liturgical treasures, 
and a careful consideration of conducting and participating in wor- 
ship services. Emphasis will be placed on the use of The Methodist 
Hymnal , and The Book of Worship. ( Given in alternate years. Given 
in 1964-65.) 

401. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2, or 3) 

Individual study of selected problems, with group meetings for pre- 
liminary and final reports. Admission by permission of chairman of 
the department. ( Given on demand.) 
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402. Senior Survey. (3) Spring. 

Supplementary readings in Biblical literature and in theoretical and 
applied religion. Student's integration of her higher education and 
life experiences into a philosophy defensible from the viewpoint of 
religion. 

437-438. Religious Education — Supervision. (4) Fall-Spring. 

Long and short range planning in Christian education, motivation of 
leaders and groups, training workers on the job, improvement in 
materials, methods, and attitudes based on tests and continuous 
evaluation of program items. Study of principles and practices in 
various churches and denominations through reading, visitation, 
and interviews. Field work as an assistant to a director or superin- 
tendent in approved church school. ( Given in alternate years. Given 
in 1964-65.) 


PHILOSOPHY 

201. Introduction to Philosophy. (3) Fall. 

A general course interpreting the significance of philosophy for the 
solution of human problems. 

221. History of Philosophy, Ancient and Medieval. (3) Fall. 

The development of philosophy in the western world from its begin- 
ning in Greece through the early Medieval period. ( Given in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

222. History of Philosophy, Modern. (3) Spring. 

The development of philosophy in the western world from the late 
Medieval period to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Philosophy 
221. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

223. Ethics. (3) Fall. 

A study of contemporary problems of conduct in relation to the most 
representative ethical thought of the past and present. ( Given in al- 
ternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

224. Logic. (3) Spring. 

A study of the elementary principles of reliable thinking, both deduc- 
tive and inductive. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

225. Aesthetics. (3) Spring. 

A study of aesthetic experience, aesthetic value, and some philoso 
phies of art. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 

Mr. Hicks 
Mr. Aceves 

Sociology is concerned with the study of familial, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions and the relationship of these institutions to the never- 
ending search for solutions to human problems. 

The courses of this department, both in Sociology and in Economics, 
are designed to familiarize the Wesleyan student with the development 
of culture and economic structures so that she may more effectively par- 
ticipate in democratic living in a family group and be better prepared 
as a citizen and community leader in a complex modern society. A major 
in Sociology is also desirable as pre-professional preparation for social 
work, personnel work, law, teaching social science in high schools and 
in colleges, recreation leadership, and administrative and social research 
positions in government service and in industry. 

Students interested in a professional high school certificate in the 
teaching of Social Studies should obtain from the chairman of the depart- 
ment the program of courses required. 

A student who elects a major in Sociology must complete forty- two 
semester hours in Sociology and related subjects. Twenty-four hours must 
be taken in Sociology in addition to Sociology 105 and including 202; 
the remaining eighteen hours should include courses in Economics, His- 
tory, Government, Psychology and Philosophy. Specific courses in other 
departments related to the student’s vocational or professional interest 
may be allowed with the approval of the chairman of the department. 

SOCIOLOGY 

105. Human Group Behavior. (3) Fall and Spring. 

This course is designed to present students with a scientific approach 
to the study of human group behavior. The methods and concepts of 
sociology are used to study man’s values and the structure, functions, 
and processes of his social institutions, which include the family, re- 
ligion, education, government, and business. Special emphasis is placed 
upon an analysis of contemporary America as a complex social system 
in which the individual must play many varied roles. 

202. Social Problems. (3) Spring. 

An examination of the dynamics of change and adjustment. Such so- 
cial problems as delinquency, family instability, and minority groups 
are studied as consequences of social change as well as evidences of 
disorganization. 
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204. Cultural Anthropology. (3) Fall. 

A comparative study of the institutions, laws, customs, ethics, and 
practices of the less complex societies. Special attention is given to the 
similarities and differences among the cultures studied. 

301. Human Geography. (3) Spring. 

An intensive study of the relationship of man to his natural environ- 
ment. Climate, topography, and natural resources in various regions 
of the world are examined for their effect on the culture and wel- 
fare of the population. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

303. Social Psychology. (3) Fall. 

See Psychology 303. 

309. Criminology. (3) Spring. 

A study of the nature of criminal behavior and of the social treat- 
ment of offenders. The causes and incidence of criminal behavior in 
modern civilization are emphasized. 

315. Marriage and the Family. (3) Fall and Spring. 

A study of values in mate selection and marriage and the problems of 
adjustment in the early years of family living. The prevalence and 
causes of family instability and conflict are examined together with 
the positive values of the marriage relationship. 

318. American Minorities. (3) Fall. 

The chief emphasis is upon American ethnic minorities, with a back- 
ground study of other minority groups found in various parts of the 
world. The meaning of race and the differential treatment of races are 
considered. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

319. The American Community. (3) Spring. 

A comparative study of rural and urban communities with central 
emphasis upon the process and consequences of urbanization. 

351. The Fields of Social Work. (3) Fall. 

A consideration of social work in its various forms; the techniques of 
social work; visits to representative agencies; lectures by social work- 
ers. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

354. Sociological Theory. (3) Spring. 

The development of modern sociological theories is traced from early 
philosophical approaches through Positivism up to the present empiri- 
cally oriented approach. Special emphasis is placed on contemporary 
approaches to institutions, social structures, and social interaction. 
(Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 
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400. Seminar. (3) Spring. 

Group study and discussion of important sociological problems. Open 
to Sociology majors of senior standing. 

420. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2, or 3) Fall and Spring. 

Independent study, under careful supervision, of significant topics 
selected in consultation with the chairman of the department. Open 
to Sociology majors only. 


ECONOMICS 


205. Principles. (3) Fall. 

A study of economic institutions and processes in their historic set- 
tings and in the light of the effects of government, monopoly, and 
other modern conditions upon the economic facts and theory. 

307. Consumer Economics (3) Spring. 

A study of the factors which affect the satisfaction of consumer wants; 
advertising, income, price standards, and labels; insurance, housing, 
and budgeting; government and private agencies for the consumers. 

SPANISH 

See Foreign Languages. 

SPEECH AND THEATRE 

Miss Ruys 
Mrs. Hatfield 
Mr. Welch 

Two degrees are given in the field of Speech. A Bachelor of Arts De- 
gree is offered in Speech, and a Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree in Speech 
Education and Theatre. 

A candidate for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Speech 
must complete forty-two semester hours in Speech and related subjects in 
addition to Speech 101-102. Twenty-seven hours must be taken in the 
field of Speech and must include Speech 115-116, 125-126, 321, 322, and 
315. The remaining fifteen hours may be chosen from approved courses 
in Art, History, Music, Literature, and Philosophy, and must include 
at least three hours of Shakespeare. 

A student who expects to major in Speech should take Speech 101-102 
during the freshman year. 

A candidate for the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree must complete the 
requirements and options of specialization set forth in the appropriate 
curriculum. 
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SPEECH 


101-102. Fundamentals of Speech. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A study of the basic principles of good speech and pronunciation. 
The International Phonetic Alphabet will be taught. 

103. Speech for the Classroom Teacher. (3) Fall. 

A beginning course with stress on voice and diction for the classroom 
teacher. Open only to students preparing to teach. 

204. Speech Correction for the Classroom Teacher. (3) Spring. 
Recognition, diagnosis and treatment of the most common speech 
problems among school children. Prerequisite : Speech 101-102 or 103. 

205. Phonetics. (3) Fall. 

An intensive study of the International Phonetic Alphabet with par- 
ticular emphasis on the sound of American English. 

206. Voice Training. (3) Spring. 

A course designed for students who need or desire individual work 
in tone production and diction. Prerequisite : Speech 101-102 or 103. 

301. Speech Curriculum and Methods. (3) Spring. 

Newer trends in the organization of the speech curriculum on the 
secondary school level; the selection and use of resources, materials 
and equipment. 

305. Oral Interpretation of Prose. (3) Fall. 

A course to develop skill in oral reading and interpretation of prose. 

306. Oral Interpretation of Poetry. (3) Spring. 

A course to develop skill in oral reading and interpretation of poetry. 

309. Public Speaking. (3) Fall. 

A course designed to train the student to think easily and speak ef- 
fectively before an audience. It aims to develop confidence, poise, 
bodily action, and directness, both mental and physical. 

317. Oral Interpretation of Drama. (3) Spring. 

The cutting and interpretative reading of scenes from plays designed 
to prepare students for public readings. Prerequisite : Speech 305 or con- 
sent of the instructor . 


THE THEATRE 

115-116. Stagecraft. (6) Fall-Spring. 

An introduction to all phases of stage work. Laboratory required. 
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125, 126. Elementary Acting. (6) Fall-Spring. 

The basic acting techniques designed to give the student stage pres- 
ence. A study of the stage movement and emotion leading to charac- 
terization and development of a part. 

213. History of Costume. (3) Fall. 

History of clothing styles from ancient to modem times, and the basic 
techniques for constructing them. ( Given in alternate years. Not 
given in 1964-65.) 

214. Design of Theatrical Costume. (3) Spring. 

A course to teach the students practical application of the principles 
of historical costume and its construction. 

215-216. Production. (6) Fall-Spring. 

A continuation of Stagecraft. Special emphasis is placed on rigging, 
sound and beginning lighting design. 

225. Intermediate Acting Technique. (3) Fall. 

Analysis and application of acting techniques used in period styles 
and character interpretation. Prerequisite : Speech 125, 126, or consent 
of the instructor. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

226. Advanced Acting Technique. (3) Spring. 

A continuation of 225. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964- 
65.) 

307, 308. Shakespeare. (6) Fall-Spring. 

See English 307 and 308. 

311. Stage Design. (2) Fall. 

An introductory course dealing with problems of design in stage 
decoration. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

312. Advanced Stage Design. (2) Spring. 

A continuation of 311. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

314. Stage Lighting. (2) Spring. 

The theory and practice of theatrical lighting design and study of 
the lighting control board. Emphasis is placed on lighting various 
types of productions. 

315. Directing. (3) Fall. 

An introduction to all phases of directing. ( Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1964-65.) 
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316. Directing. (3) Spring. 

A continuation of Speech 315. Prerequisite : Speech 315 or consent of 
the instructor. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964-65.) 

321. History and Literature of the Theatre. (3) Fall. 

A study of the development of the theatre and its literature from the 
Greeks to the Renaissance. 

322. History and Literature of the Theatre. (3) Spring. 

A continuation of Speech 321. From the Renaissance to Ibsen. 

325. Rehearsal and Performance. (2 or 3) Fall. 

Practical experience in the Theatre Arts. Prerequisite : Permission of the 
instructor. 

326. Rehearsal and Performance. (2 or 3) Spring. 

A continuation of Speech 325. Prerequisite : Permission of the instructor. 

421. Development of the Modern Drama. (3) Fall. 

A study of modern times and the artist’s view of man as shown in the 
dramatic literature from Ibsen through the Theatre of the Absurd. 

422. Survey of American Drama. (3) Spring. 

A study of the history of American ideas and ideals as they appear 
in the American drama from Colonial times to the present. 

425. Rehearsal and Performance. (2 or 3) Fall. 

A continuation of Speech 326. Prerequisite : Permission of the instructor. 

426. Rehearsal and Performance. (2 or 3) Spring. 

A continuation of Speech 425. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 

447. Directed Independent Study. (1, 2 or 3) . 

UNITED STATES LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Miss Strong 
Miss Munck 

A student who elects United States Literature as a major must com- 
plete twenty-four semester hours in United States Literature and English 
Literature beyond freshman and sophomore requirements. Of these 
twenty-four hours, the student must take United States Literature 211, 
212, and 402. 

Eighteen hours of related work may be chosen from courses in the Hu- 
manities — American Studies, Art, French, German, Latin, Music, Phi- 
losophy, Spanish, Speech; and from History, Psychology, Religion, and 
Sociology. A student who majors in United States Literature should con- 
sider taking Public Speaking, and American History. If she intends to do 
graduate work, she should take two foreign languages. 
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Students interested in a professional high school certificate in the 
teaching of English and United States Literature should obtain from the 
chairman of the department the program of courses required. 

208. Twentieth Century Literature in the United States. (3) Spring. 
Analysis of the techniques, symbolic meanings, and structure of mod- 
ern fiction, drama, and poetry. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 
1964-65.) 

211,212. Survey of United States Literature. (6) Fall-Spring. 

First semester: from the Colonial period to 1870. Second semester: 
from 1870 to the present. 

303. History of the Language. (3) Fall. 

The growth of spoken and written English. Special emphasis will be 
placed upon language in the United States. ( Given in alternate years. 
Given in 1964-65.) 

314. The Novel in the United States. (3) Spring. 

A survey of the novel from the eighteenth century to the present. 

324. Children's Literature. (3) Spring. 

Designed for teachers in the elementary schools and for homemakers. 
Various types of literature for pre-school, elementary school, and 
junior high school age groups. The selection of a children’s library. 
Same as English 324. 

341. The American Renaissance. (3) Fall. 

A study of literary developments in the United States from 1825 to 
1860 as seen through the works of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Whitman. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964- 
65.) 

343. Realism in the United States . (3) Fall. 

A study of realism as the predominating literary force from 1860 to 
1900. Intensive study of the works of Mark Twain, William Dean 
Howells, and Henry James. ( Given in alternate years. Given in 1964- 
65.) 

348. Literature in the South. (3) Fall. 

A study of the South as a force in the total literary development of 
the United States. ( Given in alternate years. Not given in 1964-65.) 

371. American Poetry Since 1850. (3) 

Sidney Lanier, Emily Dickinson, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert 
Frost, and others. ( Given on demand.) 
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College Life 


THE CAMPUS 

Wesleyan College is located on a wooded campus of 240 acres in sub- 
urban Macon. Conveniently situated on Forsyth Road the new campus 
was first occupied in 1928. 

The fifteen buildings are of Georgian colonial design, constructed of red 
brick trimmed with white marble and white woodwork. 

The campus includes a lake, tennis courts, athletic field, golf course, 
riding rings, stables, large wooded area including trails and bridle paths. 

THE BUILDINGS 

PORTER FAMILY MEMORIAL FINE ARTS BUILDING 

Completed in 1956, this imposing building serves as a cultural center 
for the campus and the community, and as the center for the School of 
Fine Arts. In addition to classrooms, offices, and studios for the School of 
Fine Arts, it includes the following: 

The Porter Family Memorial Auditorium is air-conditioned and seats 
1,129 people. This is used for student programs, special events, and the 
Macon Community Concert Series. 

The Cowles Myles Collier Art Gallery was established by the late Mrs. 
George Collier Comer in memory of her father, the well-known artist. 
One wing contains a permanent exhibit of Mr. Collier’s original paint- 
ings. The other wing is used for a number of traveling exhibits each 
year. 

The Candler Organ , dedicated in 1958, is one of the largest organs in 
the Southeast. There are four manuals and six divisions, with 76 ranks 
of pedal. The Main and Echo Organs contain a total of 4,932 pipes. 
Originally built and installed in the home of the late Asa G. Candler, 
Jr. in Atlanta, it was presented to Wesleyan by Mr. Candler before his 
death in honor of his wife. It is used for recitals, special musical events, 
chapel exercises, and for practice by organ students. 

The Recital Hall has s small stage and seating capacity of 200. 

In 1958 a wing was converted into air-conditioned acoustically treated 
listening rooms with individual thermostats. Hi-Fi and stereophonic rec- 
ord playing equipment is available for use by the students. An addition- 
al practice organ was also installed — the fourth on the campus. 
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THE CANDLER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Presented to the college by the late Judge John Slaughter Candler 
of Atlanta in memory of his parents, the Candler Memorial Library is 
an outstanding example of Southern architecture. 

The library contains more than 6$, 000 volumes and 345 periodicals. 
Several funds have been established for the benefit of the library and 
for the purchase of books, chief among them the Eva Gertrude Mc- 
Donald, the Jessie Munroe Dickey, and the William N. Banks funds, 
the fund for the Library of American Studies. 

The famed Georgia Room houses rare books and treasures of Ameri- 
cana. The nucleus of the collection is the 1500-volume library of Geor- 
giana presented in 1931 by the late Judge Orville A. Park of Macon. 
The Americana treasures were made possible through the generosity of 
the late Mr. Tracy W. McGregor of Detroit and Washington. Many 
scholars visit the Georgia Room for the purpose of research. Books by 
famous Georgia authors and mementoes of Macon’s own Sidney Lanier 
are most interesting to visitors and students. 

The Fine Arts Library consists of more than 4,000 volumes. Included 
is the Florrie Cook White Art Library which was presented by the At- 
lanta Wesleyan Alumnae and friends of Mrs. White. The late Mr. James 
Hyde Porter gave a number of rare music books, and, in observance of 
the Centennial of their founding at Wesleyan in 1851, the Alpha Delta 
Pi Sorority established a fund of $5,000.00 which has been used to pur- 
chase unusual, valuable books and manuscripts in the arts. 

For the purpose of enriching teaching techniques and learning ex- 
periences, the library has established a department of visual aids. In addi- 
tion to recordings, filmstrips, and slides, equipment is available for the 
departments and organizations on the campus. 

THE PORTER GYMNASIUM 

Named by the trustees in honor of the late Mr. James Hyde Porter, 
Wesleyan benefactor, the gymnasium includes a swimming pool, 25x75 
ft., built of varicolored non-slip tile and equipped with modern devices 
for filtering and purifying the water which is kept at an even tempera- 
ture at all times. 

The gymnasium floor upstairs is marked for all indoor activities and 
sports. There is seating space for 700 spectators. 

Classrooms, dressing rooms, and 60 marble shower baths are included, 
in addition to all equipment needed by the physical education depart- 
ment. 
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ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Near the gymnasium are all-weather tennis courts, an athletic field 
with bleachers, golf course, and in archery range. 

Horses, stables, riding rings, and other facilities for instruction in equi- 
tation are located on the Wesleyan campus. Horses are also available 
for recreational riding at a moderate hourly rate if a student is reason- 
ably proficient. 


CLASSROOMS 

Twin buildings, each named in honor of a Wesleyan trustee and bene- 
factor, afford space and equipment for instructional purposes other than 
music, speech, and physical education. 

Tate Hall , made possible by a gift from the late Colonel Sam Tate of 
Tate, Georgia, contains classrooms for the English, modern languages, 
religion, and education departments in addition to the offices of admin- 
instration. 

Taylor Hall , named in honor of the late Mr. R. J. Taylor of Macon, 
has well-equipped laboratories and classrooms for chemistry, biology, 
physics, astronomy, psychology, mathematics, art and home economics. 
There is also a well-designed, air-conditioned amphitheatre, seating near- 
ly 200. 

The Ceramics Building , complete with kiln and potter's wheels, is lo- 
cated directly across the street from the main entrance gate. 

THE OLIVE SWANN PORTER BUILDING 

The Olive Swann Porter Building is a memorial to the wife of the late 
James Hyde Porter, a trustee for many years. The foyer is furnished in 
beautiful antiques and part of the extensive Campbell collection of paint- 
ings is hung in the Student Lounge and the hallways. 

The Burden Parlor is a formal parlor furnished by Mrs. T. J. Stewart, 
A.B., 1906, in memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Burden. 

Offices for the major student organizations and for the student publi- 
cations are included in this building. 

The student lounge is an informal gathering place for students and 
their friends. It is used in a wide variety of ways by the various student 
organizations. 

Included in the Olive Swann Porter Building is the student activities 
area. This area includes the snack bar which has steam table and grill 
facilities with a large seating area attractively furnished with tables and 
chairs to accommodate over a hundred people at a time. There is a 
large recreation hall that is used for informal dances and dating. It has 
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facilities for a great variety of recreation by small or large groups. There- 
is a television room where students and their friends may watch tele- 
vision, and a post office, student bank and bookstore which serve the 
entire campus. 


THE ANDERSON DINING HALL 

The stately dining hall which seats the entire student body is named 
in honor of the late William Dickson Anderson, honorary chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, and his late wife, Linda McKinney Anderson, 
A.B., 1893. It is distinguished by the vaulted ceiling, the large arched 
windows, and unusual matching mantels, topped by oil paintings. Wes- 
leyan continues to maintain family table service with a student serving 
as hostess at each table. The Jennie Loyall Manget dining room, seating 
100, is used for special occasions. These spacious rooms, opening on the 
beautiful Mount Vernon porch with its tall white columns and rocking 
chairs, are truly a touch of the Old South. 

The modem kitchen is equipped with the latest in restaurant fixtures. 

DORMITORIES 

Five domitories provide comfortable, convenient living quarters for 
boarding students. All are steam-heated and, with the exception of the 
two newest dormitories, are connected to the dining hall and student ac- 
tivities building by covered passageways. 

The South Dormitory, fully air-conditioned, was completed in 1963. 
This residence hall accommodates one hundred and twenty-two students 
in two-room suites with connecting baths. Like the other domitories it 
has lounges, study parlors, kitchenettes and telephones on each floor. 
The West Dormitory, completed in 1959, has a floor plan and facilities 
similar to the new dormitory, with the exception of air conditioning. 
In all dormitories, each room is connected to a reception desk by a two- 
way intercommunication system. 

Banks Hall is named in honor of Mr. William Nathaniel Banks and 
Mrs. Mary Evelyn Wright Banks, A.B., 1914, of Grantville, Georgia, 
trustees and long-time benefactors. 

Persons Hall is named in honor of Mary Barry Persons, A.B., 1869, in 
appreciation of a substantial gift to Wesleyan’s endowment funds by her 
two sons, Robert T. and G. Ogden Persons of Forsyth, Georgia. 

Wortham Hall is named in memory of Nettie Dunlap Wortham, A.B., 
1875, a trustee at the time of her death in 1939, who left half of her large 
estate to Wesleyan’s endowment funds as a memorial to her husband, 
Henry M. Wortham. 
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THE INFIRMARY 


The Huckahee Memorial Infirmary Building , named by the Trustees 
in memory of the parents of Mr. Leo Huckabee, member of the Board, 
was opened in the fall of 1957. The infirmary has been furnished by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Willet in memory of Mr. Willet’s mother, Mrs. Lucy 
Lester Willet, Class of 1881. The modem facilities include wards, semi- 
private rooms, doctor’s office, a diet kitchen, examining room, and quar- 
ters for two resident nurses. 

MAGNOLIA HILL 

A lovely estate, which includes a brick mansion and sixty-one acres of 
land adjoining the campus, serves as the official President’s Home. It 
was the gift of the Bradley Foundation of Columbus, Georgia. Students 
and faculty as well as friends of Wesleyan are often entertained in these 
charming surroundings. 

DICE R. ANDERSON CABIN 

A rustic log cabin located in the woods of the back campus serves as a 
focal point for many informal student gatherings. It was built by the 
campus YWCA and named in honor of the late Dr. Anderson who was 
president of the college at that time. 

The cabin has been modernized and equipped for use by the students. 
Each summer the college donates the use of these facilities to the Girl 
Scout Day Camp. 


STUDENT WELFARE 

RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 

The college is under the leadership of Christian men and women. 
Weekly chapel services are conducted by members of the faculty, student 
body, and guest speakers. Religious services are held weekly under the 
auspices of the student YWCA. On Sunday each student is expected to 
attend the church of her choice. Each year Christian Emphasis Week 
brings to the campus religious leaders who participate in a series of pro- 
grams and hold private conferences with students. 

The student Young Women's Christian Association has as its purpose 
the development of Christian character in every student and participa- 
tion in a cooperative effort to make creative Christian living possible for 
all. Through its departmental committees and commissions this associa- 
tion sponsors programs of worship, personal and cultural responsibility, 
world friendship, and campus social life. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 

The Student Government Association affords the means of student 
and faculty cooperation in government and discipline. Authorized by the 
President and Faculty of the college, the Association is charged to exercise 
the powers committted to it with emphasis on responsible freedom, order, 
and the maintenance of conditions favorable for scholarly work. 

This system provides a democracy among the students and secures a 
discipline based on mature judgment. The honor tradition is inherent in 
Wesleyan campus life. The consciousness of individual responsibility 
which it creates gives the college an atmosphere of dignity and strength. 

Specific information about college regulations is to be found in the 
Student Handbook. 

SOCIAL STANDARDS ORGANIZATION 

The Social Standards Organization exists for the purpose of regulating 
and maintaining high standards of social behavior among Wesleyan stu- 
dents. It plans and directs a variety of social activities, and seeks by 
various means to promote and improve all the aspects of life involving 
relations with other people. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The Athletic Association has as its purpose the promotion of interest 
in physical activities and the encouragement of fair play and sportsman- 
ship. Through its Athletic Board, of which the chairman of the physical 
education department is an ex-officio member, it has supervision of all 
athletic activities. 

Students who participate in interclass competition must maintain an 
academic record which entitles them to a place on the Eligibity List. If 
not on eligibility, a student may choose to participate in only one major 
sport per semester. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Middle Georgia is a healthful locality, free from extremes of heat and 
cold. 

Wesleyan’s dining room is operated by competent, experienced per- 
sonnel. Courteous and dependable watchmen exercise constant oversight 
of the grounds and buildings. Trained nurses are in charge of a well 
equipped infirmary which is available for the care of illness or injury. 
It is the rule of the college to notify parents immediately in case of 
serious illness. Every effort is made to care for the best interests of the 
students. 
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On the staff of the college is an established Macon physician whose 
services are available to boarding students. These services include office 
visits and infirmary calls. The nurses or Dean of Students will call the 
physician whenever necessary. 

Although the college makes every effort to safeguard the well-being of 
the students it cannot accept responsibility for injuries suffered in labora- 
tories, classrooms, physical education and athletic contests, elsewhere on 
college property, on trips for instructional purposes, or in connection 
with extra-curricular activities. 

THE WESLEYAN ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 

The Wesleyan Alumnae Association is the second oldest in the world. 
On July 11, 1859 the graduates of Wesleyan College met at Mulberry 
Street Methodist Church to organize. 

The purpose of the Wesleyan Alumnae Association, as stated in the 
preamble to the first constitution and by-laws, is unchanged today: 

“To revive the friendships formed in our girlhood, to enliven the 
future by the prospect of reunions, to form a nucleus around which many 
shall unite in the future, to furnish food for thought and profitable 
reflection — as well as to contribute to the strength and prosperity of our 
Alma Mater.” 

All former students of the college, graduates and non-graduates, are 
considered members of the Association. There are no dues, but each 
alumna is asked to contribute to the Loyalty Fund annually. The amount 
of the contribution is decided by the individual. Each person is asked 
to give according to her means. 

In 1923, the charter of the college was amended to grant the election 
of three alumnae trustees to three-year terms of office without re-election, 
with the terms so staggered as to provide for the election of one trustee 
each year. 

The alumnae are organized into local clubs according to geographical 
distribution and into classes according to date of attendance. The alum- 
nae office is located in Tate Hall and is under the supervision of the 
alumnae secretary, Mrs. Florence Trimble Jones. Complete files and 
records of all alumnae are kept in the office. The official organ of the 
association, The Wesleyan Alumnae is published quarterly and is edited 
by Mrs. Freda K. Nadler. 

Present officers, whose terms expire in 1964, are the following: 

President Mrs. J. R. Webb 

First Vice-President Mrs. J. J. Gautier 

Second Vice-President Mrs. A. L. Gilmore 
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Third Vice-President Mrs. Ernest Corn 

Fourth Vice-President 7 Mrs. J. G. Durden 

Secretary Mrs. Hermann Paris 

Treasurer Miss Martha Cooper 

PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Representatives from business, industry, government, and schools 
make frequent visits to the campus to confer with prospective women 
employees. The Placement Service, which maintains records, recom- 
mendations, and qualifications of graduating seniors and alumnae, thus 
serves both employers and students. The Placement Service records show 
that the demand for women trained at Wesleyan College has always 
far exceeded the supply. Former students have the privilege of writing 
this office for re-registration and additional help in finding new posi- 
tions. The college makes no charge for this service. 

CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 

LECTURES 

Wesleyan brings to its campus for single lectures and for visits of sev- 
eral days, individuals outstanding in their respective fields of learning. 
These visitors give lectures and meet informally with the students, in- 
spiring interest and broadening intellectual horizons. Recent visitors 
included: 

Dr. Deane William Ferm, Dean of the Chapel, Mt. Holyoke College 
Brooks Hays, special assistant to the President of the United States 
Willa B. Player, college president 

Rabbi Julian Morgenstern, president-emeritus of Hebrew Union College 

Dr. Rufus C. Harris, college president 

Dr. Pierce Harris, minister 

H. Warren Kloepfer, Danforth lecturer 

George Beattie, artist 

Dr. Immanuel Ben-Dor, professor Biblical archeology 
John C. Jennings, Member of Parliament, Great Britain 
Harold S. Miner, president of Care, Inc. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The college holds membership in national, regional, state and local 
organizations in the fields of music, speech, and art and encourages stu- 
dent attendance and participation in the programs of such organizations. 
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ART 


The college owns the Campbell Collection of Contemporary Art, sev- 
eral primitives from the Kress Collection, and copies of paintings from 
European galleries. The contemporary pieces have been given to the col- 
lege by artists as a result of the interest and work of Mrs. Helena East- 
man Ogden Campbell of New York, who is an artist of ability and an 
alumna of Wesleyan, class of 1897. 

In the foyer of the Olive Swann Porter Building is a fine collection of 
antique furniture presented to the college by the late Mr. James Hyde 
Porter. 

Wesleyan in conjunction with the Bibb County public schools is the 
recipient of a gift-loan from the Federal Arts Program of a valuable 
collection of prints, paintings and ceramic art which is a part of the 
teaching material of the Art Department. A valuable collection of paint- 
ings given by the Macon Art Association is also available. The art library 
has been equipped through the gifts of the Carnegie Corporation and 
others with the best works on art and with several thousand mounted 
photographs, prints, etchings and slides. 

Exhibits from national art galleries, one-man shows by representative 
artists, general educational exhibits, faculty and student exhibits, are ar- 
ranged each year in the Cowles Myles Collier Art Galleries. Recent ex- 
hibits included: 

Georges Rouault: “Miserere et Guerre” 

Max Beckmann: Prints and Paintings (Museum of Modem Art) 

Cubism Now: from San Francisco Art Institute 

Ford Times Exhibit — Paintings by Charles Harper and Joseph Cox 

17th Annual Southeastern Art Exhibit 

Third International Hallmark Award Show 

Watercolor Exhibit from the National Association of Women Artists 

Richard Hunt, Sculptor 


MUSIC 

Macon is one of the cities served by the Columbia Community Concert 
Series. The college cooperates with the Community Concert Association 
in the arrangements and makes season tickets available to its students. 

Programs of the Community Concert Association and other programs 
arranged by the college are presented in the Porter Family Memorial 
Auditorium on the campus. Recent programs included: 

Minneapolis Symphony Phillippe Entremonte, pianist 

Pittsburgh Symphony Richard Lewis, tenor 
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Atlanta Symphony String Quartet Chicago Ballet 

Tamas Vasary, pianist Gianna d’Angelo, Coloratura Soprano 

Joerg Demus, pianist 

Members of the music faculty give concerts in Macon and other cities, 
and faculty members and students provide recitals. 

The Carnegie Corporation has given Wesleyan College one of it s 
music appreciation sets, consisting of a fine cabinet radio-phonograph, 
record cabinets, indexes and a large collection of selected records repre- 
senting the various types of music of the world’s leading composers. The 
equipment is available to the students for personal and group enjoyment. 

The Macon-Wesleyan Community Orchestra presents a minimum of 
three concerts each year, and joins the college Glee Club in the presenta- 
tion of special programs during the Christmas and Easter seasons. The 
orchestra is composed of college students and faculty members, and play- 
ers from the city of Macon and vicinity. 

The Glee Club is composed of sixty-five members who are selected by 
tryouts. This organization takes a spring tour annually, visiting such 
states as Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and North and South 
Carolina. The Chapel Choir appears weekly in the regular Chapel serv- 
ices of the college. 

Wesleyan faculty members were responsible for the organization of the 
Friends of Chamber Music Society which gathers regularly for special 
programs. There is widespread interest on the part of Maconites as well 
as the students. 

Membership in the student chapter of the Music Educators National 
Conference is encouraged for all Music Education majors. It is also open to 
students interested in the teaching of music. 

THEATRE 

The Speech and Theatre Department produces a number of major plays 
each year. Arrangements are made for students to attend plays and dra- 
matic programs in Macon, Atlanta, and other nearby cities. Recent pro- 
ductions by the department included: 

Cry Havoc — Alan Kenward 

Ladies in Retirement — Edward Percy and Reginald Denham 

Blithe Spirit — Noel Coward 

The Boy Friend — Sandy Wilson 

Trojan Women — Euripides 

Tidings Brought to Mary — Paul Claudell 

HONOR SOCIETIES AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Mu Alpha Omega Honor Society — The members are elected from the 
Fine Arts senior class by the society upon recommendation of the faculty. 
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Eligibility is based on academic standing, fidelity to the rules of student 
government, and loyalty to the institution. 

Phi Delta Phi Honor Socety — Upon the recommendaton of the faculty 
the Board of Trustees at the annual meeting in May, 1924, established a 
society to be known as the Phi Delta Phi Honor Society. Membership in 
the society is open to Liberal Arts seniors and is conditioned upon char- 
acter, loyalty to the institution and academic standing. The members are 
elected by the society upon recommendation of the faculty. 

National Greek letter honor and professional societies are established 
at Wesleyan College in various subject matter fields. 

Kappa Delta Epsilon — A national honorary educational sorority has a 
chapter at Wesleyan known as Alpha Omicron. Membership is open on 
invitation to students planning to teach. Invitation is based on an aca- 
demic average of B, character, and leadership qualities. 

Pi Delta Epsilon — The Wesleyan College Chapter of this national 
honorary collegiate journalism fraternity was installed in 1964. To be 
eligibile for membership a student must have contributed to campus 
journalism and must have achieved good grades. 

Pi Gamma Mu — This national honor society in the fields of Social 
Science was installed at Wesleyan in 1959. To be eligible a student must 
have earned at least 20 semester hours in Social Science with a B average. 

Sigma Alpha Iota — A chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, a professional fra- 
ternity for women in the field of music, was established at Wesleyan 
College in 1959. Membership is based on scholarship, musicianship, per- 
sonality and character. 


INTEREST CLUBS 

Student clubs are active in the promotion of the academic and the 
extra-curricular life of the college. These include: the Canter Club, the 
Crucible Club, the Dance Club, the Day Students’ Club, the Drama Club, 
the French Club, the Glee Club, History and Government Club, the Home 
Economics Club, Macon-Wesleyan Symphony Orchestra, the Mask and 
Foil Club, Music Educators National Conference, Naiads, the Psychology 
Club, the Quest Club, the Scribes, the Sociology Club, the Spanish Club, 
the Student National Education Association, the Tennis Club, “W” 
Club, the Baptist Student Union and the Wesley Fellowship. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

Wesleyan students publish a biweekly newspaper, a quarterly literary 
magazine, a yearbook and a Student Handbook. Editors and key staff 
members are nominated by students with the approval of the Publications 
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Committee and elected by the student body. Any student may work on 
these publications. Advancement is based on experience and ability. All 
publications are included in the student activities fee. 

The Student Handbook is published each year by the Student Govern- 
ment Association as a welcome to new students and a manual of informa- 
tion for all students. 

Town and Country, the student newspaper, reports current news of 
campus events and other features. 

The Veterropt is the college yearbook and provides a pictorial record 
of the college activities. 

The Wesleyan is the college magazine which consists of original writ- 
ings by students with a few outstanding contributions by faculty mem- 
bers. 
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Endowment and Aid Funds* 


ENDOWMENT 

The college derives income from an endowment with a book value of 
approximately $3,500,000, from annual appropriations by the North 
and South Georgia Conferences, the Florida Conference, the Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church, and from other sources. 

Funds have been given by friends of the college and additional ap- 
propriations have been made by the trustees for the establishing of the 
following endowed professorships: 

The William C. Bass Professorship in Biology in memory of Dr. Wil- 
liam Capers Bass, President of the College 1874-1894. 

The W. C. and Sarah H. Bradley Professorship in Religion in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Bradley of Columbus. 

The William E. and Marion L. Chenery Professorship in Vocal Music 
honoring the donors. (Mrs. Chenery received her M. B. in 1885.) 

The Cobb Alumnae Professorship in English initiated by the Alum- 
nae of the College in honor of Mrs. J. B. Cobb, long-time Professor of 
English Language and Literature and graduate of 1858. 

The Catherine L. Comer Professorship in Fine Arts established by the 
trustees out of funds provided by Mr. E. T. Comer, of Savannah, in 
honor of Mr. Comer’s mother, Catherine L. Drewry Comer, A.B., 1841. 

The Catherine L. Comer Professorship in Painting and Drawing estab- 
lished by the trustees out of funds provided by Mr. E. T. Comer of Sa- 
vannah in honor of Mr. Comer’s mother. 

The DuPont Guerry Professorship in History and Government estab- 
lished by Judge John S. Candler of Atlanta, in memory of Judge Du- 
Pont Guerry, President of the College 1903-1909. 

The Lovick Pierce Professorship in Mathematics and Physics established 
by George I. Seney in memory of Dr. Lovick Pierce, a trustee of the College 
1839-1879. 

The 'George I. Seney Professorship in Philosophy established in memory 
of Mr. George I. Seney, a benefactor of the College. 

Friends of the College established the Department of United States 
Language and Literature in honor of Mr. William N. Banks, trustee. 

Gifts from friends of the College and a Southern foundation enabled 
the trustees to establish a program in American Studies. 

The Mattie Lou Harrison Hightower Music Department Fund of 

•Figures taken from audit, July 31, 1963. 
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$125,000.00 was established by Community Enterprises, Inc., of Tho- 
mas ton, in memory of Mrs. Hightower. 

The late Mr. Walter H. Turpin of Macon, Georgia, bequeathed a 
$5,000.00 trust fund to The Citizens and Southern National Bank of 
Macon, Georgia, the income to be paid annually to Wesleyan College as 
a memorial to his sister, Mrs. Annie Turpin Horne, A.B., 1876. 

The late Reverend Vivian L. Bray, of Atlanta, Georgia bequeathed a 
$4,000.00 trust fund to the Trust Company of Georgia, the income to be 
paid annually to Wesleyan College for scholarship as a memorial to his 
father, the Reverend Aubrey O. Bray. 

The gifts of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Anderson, Mr. William N. Banks, 
Mr. W. C. Bradley, Mr. C. Howard Candler, Judge John S. Candler, Mr. 
B. N. Duke, Mr. J. A. Flournoy, Mr. James C. Malone, Judge G. Ogden 
Persons, Mr. R. T. Persons, Mr. James H. Porter, Mr. Ben L. Redwine, 
Mr. George I. Seney, Mr. T. J. Stewart, Mr. Sam Tate, Mr. R. J. Taylor, 
Mr. D. Abbott Turner, Mrs. Henry M. Wortham, and numerous others 
have made possible on the Rivoli campus one of the finest plants in the 
South for the education of women and have established a general endow- 
ment fund. 

A gift of $40,000.00 from the W. C. and Sarah H. Bradley Foundation 
of Columbus, Georgia, purchased the president’s home, a commodious 
two-story brick home on 66 acres of land contiguous to the campus. In 
addition, a group of interested friends have given a $27,750.00 endow- 
ment for its maintenance. 

The General Education Board of New York City in 1922 gave the 
College $100,000.00 for the general endowment to be used to increase 
the salaries of the teaching staff. 

Dr. H. H. K’ung and his wife, Madame Eling Soong K’ung, A.B., 1909, 
have given $10,000.00 to create the Maria Weaver Burks Endowment 
Fund as a memorial to Mrs. Burks, a member of the Wesleyan faculty 
from 1887 to 1921. 

In 1923 Mrs. Dora L. McDonald of Cuthbert, Georgia, gave the Col- 
lege the sum of $25,000.0 to establish the Eva Gertrude McDonald Li- 
brary Fund in memory of her daughter, A.B., 1887. The principal of 
the fund has grown to $29,003.02. The income is used to purchase books 
for the library. 

In 1924 the late Bishop James E. Dickey of The Methodist Church estab- 
lished a fund of $1,500.00 in honor of his wife, Mrs. Jessie Munroe Dickey, 
A.B., 1887. Mrs. Dickey and members of her family have added to the en- 
dowment until its principal is $6,905.00. The income is used for the pur- 
chase of books for the English Literature section of the library. 

The Atlanta Alumnae Club founded the Florrie Cook White Library for 
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the School of Fine Arts with a gift of $1,000.00 for the purchase of books 
in the fields of art, music and speech. 

The James H. Porter Music Library is the gift of the late Mr. James 
Hyde Porter, a trustee. 

In 1948 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Charles Candler and others of Madison, 
Georgia, established the Samuel Charles and Martha Beall Candler Me- 
morial Library Fund. The principal is now $1,957.00. The income only is 
used. 

The Candler Memorial Library has received gifts also from the late Hon- 
orable Orville A. Park, Mr. Hugh V. Washington, Mr. Isaac Hardeman, 
Mrs. M. M. Burks, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and others. It 
has likewise been one of the beneficiaries of the fund provided by the late 
Mr. Tracy W. McGregor of Washington, D. C., for the purchase of 
.Americana. 

In 1924 Dr. S. R. Belk established a lectureship with a gift of $2,000.00, 
which his fellow members of the Board of Trustees named in his honor. 
The principal of the lectureship has now grown to $5,373.00. 

In 1948 the College received a bequest of $102,111.00 from the estate 
of Mr. E. T. Comer to establish the Collier Art Bequest in memory of Mr. 
Cowles Myles Collier, who was a well known artist and the father of Mrs. 
Comer. 

In 1955 Mrs. Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar, A.B., 1883, left in trust to 
the Citizens and Southern National Bank an amount to establish a fund 
bearing her name. The fund provides for an annual series of Lamar lectures 
delivered by an outstanding scholar on some phase of Southern history, cul- 
ture, or literature. 

The Ford Foundation in 1956 and 1957 gave the college a total of 
$190,000.00. The income from this fund is to be used for salaries of the 
teaching staff. 

The College receives income from portions of the original College Street 
property. The Wesleyan Shopping Center has been constructed on part of 
the old campus. The modern facilities consist of a branch bank, a pharmacy, 
a super-market, service station, a laundromat, a barber shop and beauty 
shop at the present time with other developments under consideration. 

ANNUAL AWARDS AND PRIZES 

Mrs. Hermione Ross Walker, an alumna of the class of 1892, has given 
$1,000.00 to establish the Ross-Walker Award, as a memorial to her moth- 
er, Annie Rose Ross, class of 1868, and her husband’s mother, Annie Nut- 
ting Walker, alumna of the class of 1868. The income is awarded annually 
to students who show definite promise of ability in the field of spoken or 
written English. 
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Mrs. Marion Luse Chenery, M.B., 1885, bequeathed $1,000.00 to estab- 
lish the Marion Luse Chenery Prize. The income is awarded annually to 
a member or members of the senior class for excellence in music. 

Mrs. James S. Ayars makes available each year the Anne Banks Armand 
Memorial Award to the Wesleyan student submitting the best paper on 
the improvement of race relations in the South. 

SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

The Laura Ellen Butts Hinkle Memorial Scholarship Fund $36,209.00 

Given by Mr. Eugene E. Hinkle of Westport, Connecticut, in 
memory of his mother, Laura Ellen Butts Hinkle, A.B., 1848. 

The income provides scholarships for members of the junior 
and senior classes to be awarded on the basis of acceptable scho- 
larship and need. 

The Loula Evans Jones Scholarship Fund 35,100.00 

Given by Mr. R. O. Jones of Newnan, Georgia, in memory of 
his wife, Loula Evans Jones, A.B., 1893. The scholarship is 
provided for graduates of the Newnan High School, and may be 
held by an individual student for two years. 


The Zeta Tau Alpha Scholarship Fund 31,261.00 

Established by Wesleyan alumnae members of Zeta Tau Alpha 
sorority. 

The W. Stiles and Eula May Booth Fund 25,941.00 


Established by Mrs. Eula May Booth, of Manor, Georgia, to 
provide scholarships for junior and senior students who show 
fitness for Christian leadership and are taking courses in prepar- 
ation for some phase of Christian service. 

The Florence Hand Hinman Scholarship Fund 17,726.00 

Founded by Mrs. Florence Hand Hinman, A.B., 1885, by a 
bequest in her will. 

The Madame Chiang Kai-Shek Scholarship Fund 13,469.00 

Established by the South Georgia Conference Board of Lay 
Activities of The Methodist Church to provide an annual scho- 
larship for a Chinese student in honor of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, who attended Wesleyan. 

The Nannie Hunt Merritt and Ida Merritt Lowe 

Scholarship Fund 12,225.00 

Established by bequest from Nannie Merritt Lee, class of 1901, 
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in memory of her mother, Nannie Hunt Merritt, class of 1846, 
and her sister, Ida Merritt Lowe, class of 1893, the income to 
be used for scholarships for needy girls of outstanding ability. 

The DuPont Guerry Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Endowed by Madame H. H. K’ung, A.B., 1909, in appreciation 
of Mr. DuPont Guerry, president of Wesleyan during her stu- 
dent days. 

The William J. Speer Scholarship Fund 

Established by bequest of his daughter, Mrs. Louise Speer Ar- 
nold. 

The William F. Quillian Scholarship Fund 

This fund represents gifts of the students of Wesleyan College 
since 1925 in honor of Dr. Quillian, former president of Wes- 
leyan. The income is used to assist upperclassmen, the selection 
of recipients being made by the president of the college from 
names submitted by officers of the student YWCA. 

The Oscar and Elizabeth Carswell Chapman Fund 

Established by bequest from Mr. O. T. Chapman in memory of 
his mother and his wife’s mother. 

The Mozelle Harris Jackson Scholarship Fund 

Established by Mr. Hogan Jackson in memory of his wife, Mo- 
zelle Harris Jackson, L.B,. 1903. 

The Lucile T. and Garland M. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Established by bequest of Mrs. Lucile Thompson Jones. Prefer- 
ence is given to students of Coweta County. 

The Robert Emory Park Student Aid Fund 

Established by bequest of Captain Robert E. Park, former trus- 
tee, to assist worthy students. 

The Emmett S. Johnson Scholarship Fund 

Established in 1960. This fund represents gifts of the students 
of Wesleyan College in honor of Mr. Emmett S. Johnson, 
former Professor of Religion and Chairman of the Religion De- 
partment. Income to be awarded to a rising senior, recipient to 
be selected by senior members of Y.W.C.A. after consultation 
with the president of the college. 

The Bertha I. Beal Scholarship Fund 

Established by bequest from Bertha I. Beal, class of 1899, 


11,000.00 

10.365.00 

10.145.00 

10 , 000.00 
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7.568.00 
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4,900.00 
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the income to be used for girls in need of financial assistance in 
attaining their education. 

The Pauline Logan Findlay Scholarship Fund 4,725.00 

Established by Miss Margaret McEvoy, A.B., 1880, by a be- 
quest in her will in memory of her friend, Mrs. Findlay, A.B., 

1885. The income is to provide scholarships for Macon Stu- 
dents. 

The Julia Munroe Woodward Scholarship Fund 4,634.00 

Established by Mrs. Mary Gray Munroe in honor of her daugh- 
ter, Julia Munroe Woodward, A.B., 1934, Trustee of Wesleyan 
College. 

The Emma Drew Clay Fund 3,500.00 

Establihed by Emma Drew Clay, A.B., 1914. 

The Ruth Kasey Yost Fund 3,000.00 

Established by Ruth Kasey Yost, A.B., 1928. 

The Mildred McCrory Mitchell Fund 2,540.00 

Established by friends and relatives in memory of Mildred 
McCrory Mitchell, A.B., 1924. 

The William M. and Clovis Faulkner Flournoy 

Scholarship Fund 2,500.00 

Given by their daughter, Mrs. Evelyn Flournoy Doster, A.B., 

1922. Preference is given to students from Jasper County. 

The Katherine Rogers Memorial Scholarship Fund 2,405.00 

Established by students, alumnae, and friends in memory of 
Katherine Rogers, A.B., 1960. 

The Jessie Baskerville Douthirt Scholarship Fund 2,000.00 

Established by bequest of Miss Florence Bernd, to be admin- 
istered by the Board of Public Education of Bibb County, 

Georgia. The income from the fund is to be awarded as a 
scholarship to a Macon boy or girl for the purpose of studying 
music at Wesleyan. 

The Julia Matthews Parker Scholarship Fund 1 2,000.00 

Established by Mrs. Ella Parker Leonard in memory of her 
mother, class of 1864. 

The Margaret McEvoy Scholarship Fund 1,248.00 

Established in memory of Miss Margaret McEvoy, A.B., 1880, 
long time teacher in the Bibb County Public Schools, the in- 
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come to be awarded to a white female graduate of the Bibb 
County High Schools. 

The Wimberly-Matthews-Rhodes Memorial Scholarship Fund 1,800.00 

Established by Mrs. Mary E. Rhodes, A.B., 1883, in memory of 
her mother, father and son. 

The Henry Kaplan Scholarship Fund 1,100.00 

Given in his memory by his daughter, Freda Kaplan Nadler, 

A.B., 1926. Preference is given to foreign language majors. 

The Esther Kim Herr Scholarship Fund 1,075.00 

Established by Mrs. Nonie Acree Quillian, B.M., 1909, in honor 
of Mrs. Esther Kim Herr, A.B., 1922. 

The Era Monk Bryan Scholarship Fund 1,038.00 

Established by the Reverend Gid J. Bryan in memory of his 
wife, Era Monk Bryan, A.B., 1897. 

The Eloise Ainsworth Scholarship Fund 1,000.00 

Established by Madame Chiang Kai-Shek of the Class of 1916 
in memory of Eloise Ainsworth. 

The Leila Caldwell Birch Scholarship Fund 1,010.00 

Established by Miss Leila Caldwell Birch, class of 1906, in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Leila Caldwell Birch, A.B., 1881. 

The Reverend Aubrey O. Bray Scholarship Fund 1,000.00 

Established by Mr. and Mrs. Ulric Bray in memory of the 
Reverend Aubrey O. Bray. 

The Mary Bowden Smith- Addy Scholarship Fund 1,000.00 

Established by Lucile Bowden Johnson of the Class of 1924 
to aid piano students. 

The Ada Frances Hardeman Anderson Scholarship Fund 600.00 

Established by friends of Dr. John R. Anderson as a memorial 
to his mother. 

The Belle Myra Williams Scholarship Fund j 500.00 

Established by the Belle Myra Class of the Folkston Methodist 
Church in honor of Belle Myra Williams, L.B., 1905. 

Groups of Wesleyan Alumnae have contributed the following 
funds: 

The Atlanta Alumnae Club Fund 4,930.00 

Phi Delta Phi Fund 2,211.00 
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The Miami-Palm Beach Scholarship Fund 1,700.00 

The Macon Alumnae Club Fund 1,500.00 

The Class of 1948 Fund 2,054.00 

The Class of 1949 Fund 1,807.00 

The Class of 1950 Fund 1,544.00 

The Class of 1951 Fund 1,994.00 

The Class of 1952 Fund 1,940.00 


LOAN FUNDS 

The Catherine L. Comer Memorial Loan Fund $88,304.00 

Founded by the late Mr. E. T. Comer of Savannah, Georgia, 
as a memorial to his mother, Catherine L. Drewry Comer, 

A.B., 1841, to assist students in securing an education at Wes- 
leyan College. 

The Lewis H. Beck Mother’s Memorial Loan Fund 25,000.00 

Founded by the late Mr. Lewis H. Beck of Atlanta, Georgia, 
as a memorial to his mother and for the benefit of Wesleyan 
students. This loan is under the direction of a group of Macon 
citizens. 


Renee Eloise Cannon Loan Fund 18,122.00 

Founded by the late Mrs. Eloise Cooper Cannon of Rockdale 
County, Georgia, B.S., 1914, as a memorial to her daughter, 

Renee Eloise Cannon. 

The Alice Walker Shinholser Loan Fund 3,910.00 

Founded by Mr. J. W. Shinholser as a memorial to his wife. 

It is restricted for the use of senior students. 

The Mrs. W. P. Wilson Loan Fund 3,326.00 

Established by Mrs. W. P. Wilson of Hampton in memory of 
her daughter, Loy. Preference is given to relatives of the donor. 

The Wesleyan Loan Fund 1,086.00 

Established by the gifts of Mr. Cator Woolford of Atlanta, and 
Miss Loulie Barnett, A.B., 1908, of Lakeland, Fla., and others. 
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Board of Trustees 

Mr. Reginald Roberts Trice Chairman 

Rev. James Fredrick Wilson Vice Chairman 

Rev. George Esmond Clary Secretary 

Mrs. Jennie Loyall Manget Assistant Secretary 

NORTH GEORGIA CONFERENCE 

First Term 

Elected Expires 

1942 Mr. William Nathaniel Banks, A.B., Grantville 1964 

1947 Mr. Daniel Thomas Manget, Newnan 1964 

1953 Mr. Henry Lumpkin Bowden, B.Ph., L.L.B., Atlanta 1968 

1962 Rev. William Melvin Holt, A.B., B.D., Carrollton 1966 

1962 Mr. Judson Clements Ward, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Atlanta 1968 

• 1963 Rev. Gordon G. Thompson, B.S., B.D., Atlanta 1966 

SOUTH GEORGIA CONFERENCE 

1934 Rev. George Esmond Clary, D.D., Atlanta 1968 

1947 Mr. Leo Bennett Huckabee, A.B., Macon 1966 

1949 Mr. Charles Baxter Jones, A.B., L.L.B., Macon 1966 

1949 Mr. Allen Julian Strickland, Jr., B.S.C., Valdosta 1964 

1954 Rev. Leonard Hill Cochran, A.B., D.D., Macon 1968 

• 1963 Mr. William Pinckney Simmons, A.B., Macon 1964 


FLORIDA CONFERENCE 


1950 Mr. Lawrence Monroe Studstill, Master of Accounts, 

West Palm Beach 1964 

1950 Rev. Harry Hutchinson Waller, A.B., D.D., Jacksonville 1966 

1950 Mrs. Julia Munroe Woodward, A.B., Quincy 1966 

1956 Rev. Millard Carson Cleveland, A.B., Th.B., M.Th., D.D., 


1962 Mr. P. W. Fisher, C.P.A., Jacksonville 1968 

1962 Mr. Warren Wilson Quillian, B.S., M.D., D.Sc., Coral Gables 1968 

TRUSTEES AT LARGE 

1942 Mrs. Alleen Poer Hinton, A.B., Macon 1968 

1942 Mr. Herbert Preston Haley, B.S., S.M., Sc.D., Albany 1968 

1956 Mr. Robert Edward Knox, LL.B., Thomson 1966 

1956 Mr. Reginald Roberts Trice, Macon 1968 
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1956 Rev. James Frederick Wilson, B.A., B.D., D.D., Albany 1968 

1958 Mrs. Grace Laramore Hightower, A.B., B.M., Thomaston ....1968 

1958 Mr. Charley Walton Farmer, Macon 1966 

1960 Mrs. Jennie Loyall Manget, A.B., A.M., 

Macon and Newnan 1964 

1960 Mr. Randolph William Thrower, B.Ph., J.D., Atlanta 1966 

1961 Mrs. Evelyn Wright Banks, A.B., Newnan 1966 

1962 Mr. Sam A. Banks, A.B., Lakeland, Fla. 1964 

1962 Mr. George Franklin Longino, Jr., B.S., LL.B., College Park 1964 

*1963 Mr. Thomas E. Greene, Jr., B.S., Macon 1964 

ALUMNAE TRUSTEES 

1961 Mrs. Emma Drew Clay, A.B., Macon 

1962 Mrs. Cornelia Turner Thornton, A.B., Cordele 

*1963 **Mrs. Ruth Benedict Watson, Rocky Mount, N. C 
• 1963 * * # Mrs. Frances Stevens Dessau, Macon 


EX-OFFICIO 

Bishop John Owen Smith, A.B., B.D., D.D., Atlanta 

Bishop James Walton Henley, B.A., B.D., D.D., .Jacksonville, Fla. 

TRUSTEES EMERITI 

Rev. Henry Hart Jones, Ph.B., B.D. Atlanta 

Mr. Goodrich Cook White, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. Atlanta 

# Mr. Lodwick McCord, L.H.D. .Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Kendrick Guernsey, B.S., L.L.D. .Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. Marion Harper Liles Macon 

Rev. Lester Rumble, A.B., B.D., D.D. Decatur 

Mr. William Arthur Fickling Macon 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1966 


♦Deceased May 23, 1963. 
♦♦Resigned October 31, 1963. 
♦♦♦Nominated to fill uncxpired term. 
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Officers of Administration 


W. Earl Strickland, B.Ph., B.D., M.A., D.D. President 

Weyman C. Huckabee, A.B., M.A., P>.D—Vice President for Development 

Joseph B. James, B.A.E., M.A., Ph.D. Dean of the College 

Cameron Reid Peden Business Manager and Treasurer 

Samuel Luttrell Akers, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. Chaplain 

Mary Darlington Lawter, A.B., M.A., Dean of Students 

Elizabeth Winn, A.B. Registrar 

William Allen Sanders, A.B., B.D Director of Admissions 

Alice Domingos, A.B. Director of Student Aid 

Elizabeth Una Brender, A.B., M.Ln. Librarian 

Florence Trimble Jones, A.B. Alumnae Secretary 

Ferdinand V. Kay, A.B., B.S., M.D. College Physician 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Ann Lee Alley, A.B. 

Helen Thomas Booth 

Ella Vessie Buckner 

Nanaline B. Burnette 

Edna Roquemore Crawford 

Katharine Davis 

Elizabeth Morcock Dixon, A.B. 

Bobbie Simmons Fain, R.N. 

Glenis Allen Fields, A.B. 

Jewel Garrett 

Ellen Garrott 

Christine Parker Harshbarger 

Opal Johnson 

Anne Schaut Johnstone 

Arlene A. Ledbetter 

Mable F. Morris 

Christine Aphrodite Nicholas, B.F.A. 

Lena T. Parry 

Jesse Redmond 

Nina Hattaway Richardson 

Mildred B. Rickies 

Louise R. Rowe 

Nannie Stewart 

Frances Strohecker 

Norma Swinson 

Faye Arnold Terry, B.S 

Elizabeth T. Wheeler 

Virginia A. Yow, A.B 


.Assistant Dean of Students 
Secretary to the Vice President for Development 

Business Office Manager 

Clerical Assistant, Library 

Secretary to the Chaplain 

Nurse 

Secretary, Alumnae Office 

Supervisor of Infirmary 

Secretary to Dean of Students 

Assistant Director of Foods 

Supervisor of Dining Room 

Clerical Assistant, Registrar’s Office 

Director of Foods 

Assistant Alumnae Secretary 

House Director 

Nurse 

Assistant to the Registrar 

House Director 

Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Secretary to the Dean of the College 

House Manager 

Secretary to the Director of Admissions 

Nurse 

Secretary to the President 

Manager, College Store 

Cataloguer, Library 

House Director 

House Director 
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The Faculty 

W. Earl Strickland President 

B.Ph., B.D., M.A., Emory University; D.D., LaGrange College. 

Weyman C. Huckabee Vice President for Development 

A. B., M.A., B.D., Duke University. 

Joseph B. James Dean of the College 

B. A.E., M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Christine Broome Assistant Professor of Spanish and German , Emeritus 
A.B., Wesleyan College; A.M., Emory University. 

Katharine Payne Carnes Librarian , Emeritus 

A.B., Wesleyan College; Graduate of Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta; 
M.A.L.S., University of Michigan. 

Lula Johnson Comer Lecturer in French and Italian , Emeritus 

Three years study, the college de la Sorbonne, University of Paris. 

James Walter Wright Daniel Professor of History and Economics, 

Emeritus 

A.B., Wofford College; A.M., Vanderbilt University. 

George Warren Gignilliat, Jr. Cobb Alumnae Professor of English, 

Emeritus 

A.B., Davidson College; A.M., Harvard University; Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Annabel Horn Lecturer in Latin and History of the Theatre, Emeritus 
A.B., Wesleyan College; A.M., University of Chicago. 

Beatrice Eleanor Horsbrugh Associate Professor of Violin and French, 

Emeritus 

A.R.C.M., Royal College of Music, London; Pupil of Leopold Auer in Russia and 
America; Ecole Professionelle Normale de St. Vincent de Paul, Bruxelles. 

Elizabeth Charlotte Hyde Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 

A.B., Mount Holyoke College; A.M., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Martha Kern Assistant Professor of French and Spanish, Emeritus 

A.B., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; A.M., The Johns Hopkins Uinversity; 
further study, University of Paris. 

Louise Lin Assistant Professor of Piano, Emeritus 

A.B., B.M., Wesleyan College; Pupil of Theodore Bohlmann, Cincinnati Conservatory, 
and of Ernest Hutcheson, New York. 

Joseph Maerz Professor of Piano, Emeritus 

Pupil of Carlos A. de Serrano of Paris, Milan, and New York. 
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Marvin Clark Qullian, A.B., A.M. Professor of Biology, Emeritus 

A. B., Emory University; A.M., Vanderbilt University. 

Florence Janson Sherriff DuPont Guerry Professor 

of History and Government, Emeritus 

Ph.B., A.M., University of Chicago; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

Ruth Harley Young Librarian, Emeritus 

B. S., Georgia State College for Women; M.A.L.S., Florida State University. 

Vladimir Zorin Professor of Vocal Music, Emeritus 

Certificate in Voice, Vienna Conservatory of Music. 


Joseph Buenaventura Aceves Assistant Professor of Sociology 

B.S., Springfield College; A.M., Emory University, further study, Emory University. 

Samuel Luttrell Akers Chaplain, 

George /. Seney Professor of Philosophy 

B.A., University of Tennessee; B.D., Garrett Biblical Institute; Ph.D., Yale University. 

Arch F. Beckelheimer Associate Professor of English 

A. B., Wofford College; M.A., University of Alabama; doctoral candidate. New York 
University. 

Walter Houghton Bishop Associate Professor of Foreign Languages 

B. A., M.A., Emory University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

Ernestine Bledsoe Professor of Education and Psychology 

A.B., Wesleyan College; M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Columbia University. 

Elizabeth Una Brender Librarian 

A.B., Wesleyan College; M.Ln., Emory University. 

Walter Edward Brown W. C. and Sarah H. Bradley Professor of 

Religion 

A. B., Emory University; B.D., Candler School of Theology, Emory University; Ph.D., 
University of Edinburgh. 

Marianna Bunger Assistant Professor of Education 

B. S., Newberry College; M.A., Furman University; doctoral candidate, Florida State 
University. 

Lillian Matheson Cowie William C. Bass Professor of Biology 

B.A., M.A., University of British Columbia; Ph.D., Queen’s University, Canada. 

Alice Domingos Director of Student Aid 

A.B., Wesleyan College. 

Christina MacGregor Downes Associate Professor of 

Foreign Languages 

M.A. Hons., Glasgow University; Teacher’s Diploma, University of London; study at 
the Sorbonne, Besancon and Perugia Universities. 
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Clifford Walter Edwards Assistant Professor of Religion 

A. B., Drew University; B.D., Garrett Theological Seminary; doctoral candidate, North- 
western University; study at University of Strasbourg, France, and University of 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Janice Edwards Instructor in Physical Education 

B. S., M.A., East Carolina College. 

Lawrence Edwards Professor of English 

A. B., Lincoln Memorial University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Edgar A. Eschmann, Jr. Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

B. F.A., University of Georgia; M.A., Trinity College. 

* Margaret Stubbs Gordon Instructor in Foreign Language 

A.B., Wesleyan College; M.Ed., Mercer University. 

Horace Benton Gray Associate Professor of Education 

A.B., M.A.; Stetson University, Ph.D., Florida State University. 

* Martha Van Houten Griffeth Instructor in Home Economics 

A. B., LaGrange College; M.Ed., University of Georgia. 

Richard W. Griffin Professor of History and Government 

B. S., Wake Forest College; M.A., Ph.D., The Ohio State University. 

Nina Hall Assistant Librarian 

A. B., Alabama College; B.S. in L.S., Louisiana State University. 

* Robert I. Harrison Instructor in Music 

B. F.A., University of Georgia; graduate study, Juilliard School of Music. 

Mary Pate Hatfield Associate Professor of Speech 

A. B., B.F.A., Wesleyan College; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Emory L. Head Assistant Professor of English 

B. B.A., M.A., University of Georgia. 

Herbert Cavalier Herrington Assistant Professor of Music 

B.M., Wesleyan College; M.M., American Conservatory of Music. 

Claude Wade Hicks Professor of Sociology and Economics 

B.A., M.A., Furman University; Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Doris Onderdonk Jelks Professor of Music 

B.M., Syracuse University. 

*G Duncan Johnson Associate Professor of Physical Science 

University of Geneva, Switzerland; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 

James Michael Kelley Instructor in Art 

B.F.A., Oklahoma State University; M.A., Tulsa University. 

Linda Harriet Lane Assistant Professor of Music 

A.B., Vassar College; M.M., Indiana University; pupil (four years) of Mme. Isabelle 
Vengerova. 

Ann Leighton Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

A.B., Wesleyan College; M.S., Springfield College. 


•Part-time 
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Mary Darlington Lawter Dean of Students 

A.B., Winthrop College; M.A., Presbyterian School of Christian Education; further 
study. Woman s College of the University of North Carolina. 

Robert R. Malone Assistant Professor of Art 

A. B., University of North Carolina; M.F.A., University of Chicago; further study, 
State University of Iowa. 

Norman Parish McLean 

William E. and Marion L. Chenery Professor of Vocal Music 

B. M., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University; pupil of Mme. Neidlinger 
and Martial Singher. 

* Dolores H. McLean Instructor in Music 

B.M., University of Alabama; M.M., New England Conservatory of Music; study at 
Syracuse University and Boston University; pupil of Madame Marie Sundelius and 
Boris Goldovsky. 

Eunice Ann Munck Associate Professor of English 

A. B., Wesleyan College; M.A., Emory University. 

Bernard Constantine Murdoch Professor of Psychology 

Director of Testing 

B. S., Appalachian State Teachers’ College; M.Ed., University in Cincinnati; Ph.D., 
Duke University; further study, New York University. 

Lucy Ann Neblett Associate Professor of Foreign Languages 

A.B., University of Texas; A.M., University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., In- 
teramerican University, Mexico. 

John Edward O’Steen Associate Professor of Music 

A. B., University of North Carolina; M.M., Indiana University; study at the Mo- 
zarteaum, Salzburg; University of Florence, Italy; further study, Indiana University. 

Margaret Atchley Phillips Assistant Professor of Home Economics 

B. S., Berea College; M.S., University of Alabama. 

Sylvia Ross Assistant Professor of Music 

B.S., Denison University; M.S.M., Union Theological Seminary. 

Ruth Swinson Ruff Associate Professor of Foreign Languages 

B.A., Florida State University; M.A., Columbia University; further study, the Sor- 
bonne and University of Bogota, Columbia. 

Constance Ruys Professor of Speech and Theatre 

B.A., University of California at Berkeley; M.S., University of California at Los 
Angeles; Ph.D., Stanford University. 

William Allen Sanders Director of Admissions 

A. B., Birmingham-Southern College; B.D., Candler School of Theology, Emory Uni- 
versity. 

Joyce Reddick Schafer Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

B. S., Wesleyan College; M.S., Smith College. 


•Part-time. 
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Cornelia Anna Shiver Associate Professor of History 

A. B., Wesleyan College; M.A., Northwestern University; further study, University of 
California, Duke University and Columbia University. 

Ruth Bastin Slentz Assistant Professor of Biology 

B. A., Agnes Scott College; M.A., Emory University. 

Margaret Stanion Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University. 

Walter E. Steinhaus Professor of Music 

B.M., B.M.E., M.M., Northwestern University. 

LaVerne Stinetorf Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

A.B., Eastern Kentucky State College; M.A., University of Kentucky. 

Leah Audrey Strong Professor of United States Language 

and Literature 

A.B., Allegheny College; A.M., Cornell University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 

J. Ellsworth Tucker Associate Professor of Religion 

Director of Field Work 

A. B., Asbury College; B.D., Garrett Biblical Institute; M.A., Northwestern University; 
further study. University of Pittsburgh. 

Stuart C. Van Orden Professor of Art 

B. A., Southwestern University; M.FA., Cornell University; further study, Syracuse, 
Cleveland Institute of Art; and Cooper Union. 

Leon Jacques Villard Professor of Music 

B.M., Lawrence College; M.M., Ph.D., Northwestern University. 

Mary Watkins Waters Instructor in English 

B.A., Stetson University; M.A., University of Florida. 

Michael R. Welch Assistant Professor of Speech and Theatre 

B.A., Michigan State University; M.F.A., Tulane University. 

James D. Williams Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.Ed., University of Georgia; further study, University 
of Georgia. 

James Ligon Williams Instructor in Biology 

B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Purdue University. 

Earl A. Wilson, Jr. Professor of Chemistry 

B.S., Howard College; Ph.D., Brown University. 

Harold Wilson Assistant Professor of History and Government 

B.A., King College; M.A., Johns Hopkins University; doctoral candidate, Emory Uni- 
versity. 
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Registrar 


Elizabeth Winn 

A. B., Wesleyan College. 

Robert E. Wood Assistant Professor of Psychology 

B. A., University of Georgia; M.Ed., University of Miami; further study, Emory Uni- 
versity and University of Florida. 

William Huiet Zimmerman Associate Professor of Music 

B.M., Converse College School of Music; M.M., Syracuse, University. 
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Register of Students 

DEGREES AND HONORS CONFERRED IN 1963 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Akin, Carolyn Elizabeth 

Atkinson, Maysie Cobb 

Bell, Martha Virginia — cum laude 

Booth, Virginia Anne — cum laude 

Brandon, Carol Joyce — cum laude 

Brinks, Lynda Louise 

Bullard, Margaret Rebecca 

Butler, Beverly Bowes — cum laude 

Butler, Renate — summa cum laude 

Carson, Annalette Gilman 

Connor, Karen — cum laude 

Craig, Margaret Wren — magna cum laude 

DuRant, Susan Caroline — cum laude 

Engelhardt, Beverly Jean 

Ernest, Carole Ann 

Evatt, Joye Elaine 

Ewing, Ann Bohler 

Hamilton, Gayle Robin 

Hart, Helen Diana 

Hentz, Harriett Anne 

Hutchinson, Sylvia Manita — cum laude 

Irwin, Sarah Ruth 

Jack, Sarah Frances 

Johnston, Barbara Ann 

Jones, Patricia Elizabeth 

Lane, Lena 

Latham, Jo Alice — cum laude 

Lightner, Ann Lyn — magna cum laude 

Lumpkin, Diane Arline — cum laude 

Maxwell, Mary Sylvia — magna cum laude 

McDaniel, Cecilia 

McNatt, Rebecca Cain 

Metts, Linda Lee 

Mims, Carolyn Virginia 

Montgomery, Tommie Sue 

Moorhead, Marcia Mae — cum laude 

Persons, Eva Turpin 

Quinn, Linda Simmons — cum laude 

Ray, Roberta 

Savage, Sue Ann 

Simmons, Marion Dorothy 


Hazlehurst, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

.Valdosta, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Quincy, Fla. 

Nashville, Ga. 

.Bradenton, Fla. 

Little Silver, N. J. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Marianna, Fla. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Greenwood, S. C. 

Tt. Myers, Fla. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Greenville, S. C. 

Dublin, Ga. 

Madison, Fla. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Panama City, Fla. 

Hapeville, Ga. 

Doerun, Ga. 

.Tallapoosa, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Bradenton, Fla. 

Monticello, Ga. 

Jesup, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Butler, Ga. 

E. Dublin, Ga. 

.Vidalia, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Lake Wales, Fla. 

Key West, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Forsyth, Ga. 

Gaffney, S. C. 

Macon, Ga. 

Lexington, Ky. 

Macon, Ga. 
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Speakc, Lucinda 

Stanton, Emily Lucille — cum laude 

Tankersley, Marsha Cecile 

Tharp, Judy 

Thomas, Charlotte — cum laude 

Trulock, Goldie Lee 

Walden, Katherine Kennedy 

Wallace, Marjorie Anne 

Wickersham, Sally Ann 

Williams, Nancy Lee 

Wingfield, Mary Elizabeth — cum laude 

Wise, Shirley Lucile 

Woodward, Julia Katherine 


Spartanburg, S. C. 

„ Neptune Beach, Fla. 

Brunswick, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Donalsonville, Ga. 

Whigham, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Washington, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 

.Quincy, Fla. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Gaskin, Lynne Pearsall — cum laude 

Goss, Mary Lewis 

Jackson, Hilda Irene 

James, Judith Pamela 

Lance, Linda Lee 

Taylor, Susan — cum laude 


Douglas, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Baconton, Ga. 

East Point, Ga. 

Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

Bradenton, Fla. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Creamer, Julian Jefferson, Jr. 

Gilson, Gloria Jean — cum laude 

Hicks, Myra Dell 

Hutchings, Russell Ann — cum laude 

Johnson, Nancy Elizabeth 

Lindley, Mary Juliet 

Stelpstra, Marianne Catherine 


Macon, Ga. 

Butler, Ga. 

Brunswick, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Redan, Ga. 

Panama City, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS 

Arnold, Elizabeth Wilson — cum laude 

Arrington, Roxanna Helene — magna cum laude 

Cook, Rhenda Gayle 

Dawson, Rowena 

Valentin, Anne Talbott 

Wilson, Rebekah — cum laude 

Withrow, Linda Jo 


Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Dalton, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 
. Florence, S. C. 

Macon, Ga. 

Greensboro, Ga. 
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STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 1963-1964 


DEGREE STUDENTS 
CLASS OF 1964 

Abercrombie, Barbara 

Albright, Agnes ..... 

Anderson, Willana 

Arnold, Emelyn 

Astin, Catherine 

Barrett, Glenda 

Bell, Harriet 

Beller, Lou 

Bowden, Frances Strickland . . 

Boyd, Alice Hicks 

Bozeman, Jerilyn Pike 

Bradshaw, Bonnie Jean 

Bramblett, Beth 

Brewton, Karen 

Brockinton, Jane 

Burt, Carol 

Cannon, June 

Carter, Loutricia 

Chandler, Peggy Pierce 

Clower, Martha . 

Cochran, Joyce Lee 

Coody, Joy 

Cook, Charlotte 

Cousar, Helen 

Creel, Sheila Owens 

Cushing, Carole 

Denman, Cecilia 

DuPree, Eudora 

Filer, Nancy 

Fleming, Susan 

Fountain, Martha Jo 

Freeman, Margaret 

Godwin, Lynne 

Gosnell, Suzanne 

Grandy, Judith Williamson 

Groh, Dorothy 

Guggenheimer, Lucy 

Haile, Shirley 

Hall, Mary Helen 

Hawthorn, Brenda 

Hickman, Robin 

Hudson, Dinah 

Hunter, Crystal 

Hutchinson, Sally Ann 

James, Harriette 

Jeffreys, Diana 

Jobson, Rebecca Johnson 


Cordele, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Dunlap, Term. 

Warren ton, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Jesup, Ga. 

McRae, Ga. 

Haddock, Ga. 

Washington, Ga. 

Cornelia, Ga. 

Aiken, S. C. 

Macon, Ga. 

East Point, Ga. 

Fairburn, Ga. 

McRae, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Columbia, S. C. 

Albany, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Forsyth, Ga. 

Glennville, Ga. 

Greenville, S. C. 

Macon, Ga. 

Brandon, Fla. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dover, Delaware 

Albany, Ga. 

_ Simpsonville, S. C. 

Macon, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Cranston, R. I. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Johnson, Janice 

Johnson, Marilyn Ann 

Johnson, Mary Helen 

Jones, Brenda 

Keistler, Bonnie 

Kuhn, Judith ...... 

Lee, Brenda 

Likes, Peggy 

Lillyman, Susan 

Mackoul, Madelaine 

Maxwell, Grace 

McConnell, Judy 

McDonald, Elizabeth Ann 

McElroy, Sandra 

McMichael, Elizabeth Anne 

McRae, Marilyn 

Mitchell, Virginia 

Monteith, Susan 

Moody, Mary Jo 

Moye, Rosalyn 

Mullings, Eileen 

Neill, Glenda Lou 

Newton, Sylvia 

Poole, Linda 

Rentz, Janice Rich 

Reynolds, Carolyn 

Ruff, Rebecca Ward 

Russell, Mary E. 

Sammons, Susan 

Sewell, Eugenia 

Simmons, Martha 

Sims, Elizabeth 

Smith, Brenda 

Smith, Marcella 

Smith, Nancy Gail 

Stith, Barclay 

Thomason, Suzannah 

Thompson, Gail S. 

Torrance, Carol Diane 

Van Aken, Nancy 

White, Rachel Frances 

Wilkinson, Sarah Grace 

Williams, Betty Sue 

Wilson, Margaret 

Wrigley, Harriett K. 

Young, Pamela Watkins 

Yung, Wai - Min 


Cairo, Ga. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Avondale Estates, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Conway, S. C. 

Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Stayton, Oregon 

Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Dalton, Ga. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Bowdon, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Columbia, S. C. 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Barwick, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Newnan, Ga. 

Millen, Ga. 

Hollywood, Fla. 

Bainbridge, Ga. 

Mayfield, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Jesup, Ga. 

Smyrna, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Tennille, Ga. 

LaGrange, Ga. 

East Point, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Carrollton, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Coral Gables, Fla. 

Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 

Warner Robins, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Kowloon, Hong Kong 


CLASS OF 1965 

Adams, Suzanne Eastman, Ga. 

Bhullar, Manvinder Nairobi, Kenya 
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Billings, Alice Ann 

Bohannon, Joyce 

Bone, Sara Lee 

Boyette, Myra 

Cannon, Phyllis 

Carey, Yvonne Gibson 

Carter, Linda 

Champion, Katherine 

Cobb, Susan 

Coleman, Faye 

Coleman, Raye 

Collier, Valda 

Cope, Sally 

Cross, Beverly 

Davidson, Joan Husby 

Dempsey, Dianne 

Dollar, Gloria 

Dyes, Nancy Anne 

Eschmann, Mildred 

Felton, Ann 

Fernandez, Delores 

Freeman, Brenda 

Fuller, Elizabeth 

Gonzalez, Silvia 

Graham, Carole Jones 

Griffith, Carol 

Harman, Jensie 

Harp, Sharon Elaine 

Heim, Ellen 

Houston, Elaine 

Johnson, Jane Lee 

Jones, Lynda 

Joseph, Judith Lorice 

Kea, Dottie 

Kendall, Helen 

Kingry, Glennda 

Lake,, Carolyn 

Lastinger, Linda 

Letson, Suzanne 

Looney, Joanna 

Lopez, Olivia 

Mann, Lea 

Martin, Carolyn 

Martin, Lidia 

Martin, Peggy 

Massey, Carole 

McCarren, Mary Jane 

Meeks, Kathryne 

Mewbourne, Janet 

Meyer, Amyrillis 

Middleton, Nancy 


Washington, Conn. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Panama City, Fla. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Leesburg, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dawson, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

.—Atlanta, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Panama City, Fla. 

.Warner Robins, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

Cairo, Ga. 

Byron, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Vero Beach, Fla. 

Anna Maria, Fla. 

Savannah, Ga. 

McLean, Va. 

Concord, Ohio 

Eastman, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Shaw AFB, S. C. 

Panama City, Fla. 

East Point, Ga. 

Alma, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Swainsboro, Ga. 

Dunwoody, Ga. 

Quincy, Fla. 

Sarasota, Fla. 

Albany, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Gadsden, Ala. 

Miami, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

. ..Albany, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Hendersonville, N. C. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Mitsuzumi, Haruko 

Montgomery, Lynn 

Nesbitt, Linda 

Ortt, Marjorie 

Parr, Margaret 

Parsons, Meredith 

Philpot, Ruth 

Ramsey, Lynn 

Ritchie, Leticia 

Roark, Diane 

Roberts, Jacqueline Gay 

Segler, Linda 

Sessions, Trudie Parker 

Shoemaker, Peggy 

Smith, Lucia 

Smith, Sharon Ann 

Southard, Sylvia 

Sparks, Julia Stancil 

Thurman, Carol Jane 

Tinned, Norma 

Vincent, Moselle 

Wade, Mary 

Waldrep, Linda Kay 

Warded, Oleta 

Watson, Leila 

Webb, Jean 

Webb, Letha 

West, Carole 

Whigham, Sylvia 

Whiting, Anne 

Wilkes, Evelyn Carter 

Williams, Patricia Anne 

Williamson, Sandra 

Withrow, Brenda 

Witschi, Karen 

Wolfe, Dee Ann 

Wood, Jane 

Worley, Lynda 

Wright, Elizabeth I. 

Wright, Hilda Ann 


CLASS OF 1966 

Adams, Lucile 

Adams, Ruth Anne 

Alexander, Margaret 

Ansley, Margaret 

Amsdorff, Dianna 

Balkcom, Ann 

Baron, Lynda 

Batson, Tallulah 

Bazemore, Connie 


Nara-City, Japan 

...Warner Robins, Ga. 

Cordele, Ga. 

Winter Haven, Fla. 

.Reynolds, Ga. 

Duluth, Ga. 

Cedartown, Ga. 

Thomasville, Ga. 

....Macon, Ga. 

Wildwood, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Panama City, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Haddock, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Dahlonega, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

LaFayette, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

New Orleans, La. 

Augusta, Ga. 

Dublin, Ga. 

Lakeland, Fla. 

Statesboro, Ga. 

Buena Vista, Ga. 

Atmore, Ala. 

Plantation, Fla. 

Eastman, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Eastman, Ga. 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Greensboro, Ga. 

Marietta, Ga. 

Glennville, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Cochran, Ga. 

.Washington, Ga. 


— .Hawkinsville, Ga. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Wrens, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Hollywood, Fla. 

Greenville, S. C. 

Fitzgerald, Ga. 
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Beckman, Helen Barnard _ 

Bell, Sandra 

Berry, Marie 

Bloor, Catherine 

Bogan, Jo 

Brandes, Carolyn Ann 

Bray, Julianne 

Brown, Linda Ann 

Brown Mahalie 

Brubaker, Barbara 

Burke, Mary Ann 

Camp, Elaine 

Carrington, Gail 

Carter, Lindsley 

Cash, Martha Gail 

Cheaves, Dianne 

Childs, Beth 

Christian, Nancy 

Clinton, Barbara 

Conner, Catherine Eugenia 

Cordell, Connie 

Crowell, Anne Elizabeth __ 

Curd, Elizabeth 

Daniels, Barbara 

Davis, Pattie 

Dewar, Martha Farm 

Dewar, Margie 

Dickinson, Dixie 

Dreese, Amie 

DuBose, Mary Alice 

Dunn, Cheryl 

Dworet, Marcel 

Easmann, Pamela 

Ecton, Kathryn 

Eddy, Susan 

Edwards, Penelope 

English, Carole 

Evans, Judy 

Fernandez, Aileen 

Ferrell, Birdie B. 

Floyd, Becky Lou 

Fooshe, Evelyn 

Forbes, Diann 

Foster, Cheryl Jane 

Franklin, Donna 

Gibbons, Mary Elizabeth _ 

Gilbert, Jean 

Girlinghouse, Libby 

Glass, Patricia 

Gleaton, Becky 


Macon, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Panama City, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Manchester, Ga. 

Greensboro, Ga. 

Anderson, S. C. 

Macon, Ga. 

...Warner Robins, Ga. 

Columbia, S. C. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Marietta, Ga. 

Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

Baxley, Ga. 

East Point, Ga. 

Moultrie, Ga. 

Hamlet, N. C. 

Albany, Ga. 

So. Miami, Fla. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Smyrna, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Lake City, S. C. 

Bradenton, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Bethesda, Md. 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Macon, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

Jackson, Ga. 

Marietta, Ga. 

Miami, Fla. 

Ft. Myers, Fla. 

Augusta, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Deland, Fla. 

Leesburg, Fla. 

Madison, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Eastman, Ga. 

Arlington, Ga. 
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Glover, Susan 

Glover, Virginia 

Grist, Sandra 

Guy, Jane Elizabeth 

Hafner, Lynn 

Haley, Nancy Ellen 

Hall, Marguerite 

Halley, Mary Amelia 

Hames, Dorothy Kaye 

Hansen, Christine 

Harrison, Rebecca 

Harrison, Linda 

Harshbarger, Gini 

Hassler, Darlene 

Hawkins, Barbara 

Henderson, Patricia 

Hendrix, Margaret 

Henry, Elizabeth 

Holland, Catherine 

Holt, Donna Kaye 

Holt, Reta 

Howard, Abigail 

Howard, Katherine 

Johnson, Jo An 

Johnson, Virginia Goulding 

Jopling, Judith 

Keen, Diane 

Knight, Charlotte Bivins 

Knight, Evelyn 

Korbol, Sandra 

Laseter, Deborah Irene 

Lewis, Joy 

Lewis, Marilyn Patricia 

Liles, Catharine Burns 

Longino, Diane 

Lott, Martha 

Lumpkin, Sandra 

Maddox, Maxine 

Marchman, Louise 

Martin, Ann 

Martin, Jane 

McCorkle, Kathryn 

McCormick, Judith 

McDonald, Marsha Ann 

McElroy, Eleanor 

McGough, Martha 

McKnight, Jean 

McMullen, Susan 

McNatt, Dale 

McWilliams, Nan 


Newnan, Ga. 

West Point, Ga. 

Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Brunswick, Ga. 

Avondale Estates, Ga. 

Kensington, Md. 

Reynolds, Ga. 

Marietta, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Jackson, Ga. 

__.Macon, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Asheville, N. C. 

Gadsden, Ala. 

. Marietta, Ga. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 

Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

Lake City, Fla. 

...Ft, Meade, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

New York, N. Y. 

— Jacksonville, Fla. 

Chickamauga, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

— College Park, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Jonesboro, Ga. 

— Mobile, Ala. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Claxton, Ga. 

Delray Beach, Fla. 

— _ Apopka, Fla. 

Fayetteville, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Albany, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Vidalia, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 
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Meadows, Martha 

Meeko, Barbara 

Miller, Emily Carol 

Mims, Susan 

Monaghan, Diane 

Moon, Marian 

Peacock, Delia Ann 

Phelps, Linda Dianne 

Philips, Merritt 

Pierson, Dale 

Powell, Sally 

Rainey, Carmen Sue 

Ramhorst, Susan 

Rich, Judy 

Robertson, Jane 

Roquemore, Lynn 

Rowland, Nancy 

Rudisill, Elizabeth 

Russell, Emily Cheryl 

Russell, Kathleen Riley 

Sample, Carolyn 

Schear, Marjorie 

Schrader, Cheryl 

Scott, Mary June 

Shahan, Suzanne 

Shanks, Martha 

Shippey, Elaine 

Silverman, Jane 

Smith, Bonnie Jeanne 

Smith, Carol Sue 

Smith, Charlotte 

Smith, Linda Leach . 

Sneden, Barbara 

Spence, Suzanne 

Spencer, Frances Marion 

Staff, Sally Ann 

Stanley, Karen Jo 

Stanton, Barbara Ann . 

Stearns, Anne 

Stephenson, Lynne 

Stripling, Kathryn 

Stump, Marianne 

Styles, Suzy 

Thomas, Peggy Ann 

Thrift, Mary King 

Timmerman, Lucia 

Tolmie, Josephine Lee 

Towers, Mary 

Wall, Lynden 

Walrath, Doris 


Riverview, Fla. 

_Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

Warner Robins, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

Tifton, Ga. 

— — ..Tampa, Fla. 

Quitman, Ga. 

...Sanford, Fla. 

- Jacksonville, Fla. 

Rome, Ga. 

Bamesville, Ga. 

... St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Bainbridge, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Twin City, Ga. 

Duluth, Ga. 

Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Warrington, Fla. 

Thomasville, Ga. 

Hollywood, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

College Park, Ga. 

Rome, Ga. 

Cleveland, Tenn. 

Morgan, Ga. 

Hollywood, Fla. 

Chicago, 111. 

..Donalsonville, Ga. 

Griffin, Ga. 

West Point, Ga. 

Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Avondale Estates, Ga. 

Crestview, Fla. 

Merritt Island, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

—Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mt. Vernon, Ga. 

Camilla, Ga. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

— Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lakeland, Fla. 

Mt. Berry, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

..MacDill A.F.B., Fla. 
Cedar Key, Fla. 
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Ward, Greta Sue Shealy Macon, Ga. 

Ward, Judith Ann Orlando, Fla. 

Watson, Barbara Ann Tampa, Fla. 

Westmoreland, Betty Jo Tyndall, Fla. 

Whittle, Gail Charleston, S. C. 

Williams, Kathy Newnan, Ga. 

Williams, Nanci Decatur, Ga. 

Williams, Sally Atlanta, Ga. 

Williamson, Louise Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Withrow, Holley Greensboro, Ga. 

Woodcock, Carrol Maness Macon, Ga. 

Worthington, Carol Anne Falls Church, Va. 

Wray, Shirley Buford .Lakeland, Fla. 

CLASS OF 1967 

Adair, Nancy Tampa, Fla. 

Akin, Edna Joyce Hazlehurst, Ga. 

Alewine, Allison Greenwood, S. C. 

Anderson, Rosanne Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Andrews, Lynda Gay Pensacola, Fla. 

Avra, Marilyn Atlanta, Ga. 

Babcock, Charlotte . Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ballard, Alice Ross Langley AFB, Va. 

Barnes, Susan Albertville, Ala. 

Baxter, Leigh Miami Springs, Fla. 

Bean, Ellen College Park, Ga. 

Beck, Mary Jane Albany, Ga. 

Bell, Winifred Stiles Mobile, Ala, 

Benton, Linda Ann Ft. Jackson, S. C. 

Blake, Judith Gail .... .... Ft. Myers, Fla, 

Bolton, Prissy Bainbridge, Ga. 

Bonar, Margaret Odessa, Fla. 

Bonner, Lisa -Wilmington, Del. 

Booth, Lisa — Thomasville, Ga. 

Bourne, Marilyn Deerfield Beach, Fla. 

Brewer, Carolyn Atlanta, Ga. 

Brown, Gloria Vinings, Ga. 

Bryan, Deidre Dover, Fla. 

Bryant, Barbara Jacksonville, Fla. 

Bunch, Ellen Jacksonville, Fla. 

Burnett, Diane Decatur, Ga. 

Burnett, Lynn Atlanta, Ga. 

Burry, Carol Plant City, Fla. 

Candedo, Carol Orlando, Fla. 

Carneal, Kasey Selma, Ala. 

Cash, Mary Lyles Winter Park, Fla. 

Chandler, Phyllis Atlanta, Ga. 

Clark, Catherine Dhu Nashville, Tenn. 
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Cochran, Sally 

Collins, Connie 

Condes, Nancy Lee 

Cooke, Susan Ada 

Coppedge, Evoline 

Cottingham, Brenda 

Cotton, Josephine 

Crawford, Susan 

Daly, Dianne 

DeBerry, Kathleen 

Dickson, Carolyn 

Dill, Alice Carol 

Ditto, Dana Jon 

Douthett, Karla 

Duckworth, Lynda Sue 

Duncan, Gail 

Dunn, Barbara 

Dunten, Mary 

Edge, Barbara .. 

Edwards, Lynn 

Edwards, Sally 

Ethridge, Elizabeth 

Eubanks, Edwina 

Everton, Virginia 

Farren, Sally 

Felkel, Elizabeth 

Ferguson, Jean 

Fitzpatrick, Martha Elizabeth 

Fleming, Camille 

Fuhrmeister, Susannah 

Fullam, LaShon 

Gaither, Joel Mary 

Gardner, Charlotte 

Geary, Suellen 

George, Carolyn 

Gibbs, Jeanie 

Gibson, Edythe 

Golden, Carol Anne 

Gonzalez, Reda 

Green, Sue Ellen 

Griffie, Sally Lou 

Griffith, Elizabeth Dianne .. 

Griffith, Linda 

Gunter, Beverly 

Guthrie, Sarah Lynne 

Hall, Sara 

Hall, Sharon Ann 

Hallberg, Sallye 

Harris, Dale 

Harrison, Christy 


Greensboro, N. C. 

—St. Simons Island, Ga. 
Bogota, Columbia 

— Atlanta, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

— Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Lutz, Fla. 

Florence, S. C. 

Rutledge, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Ft. Myers, Fla. 

New Orleans, La. 

Deerfield Beach, Fla. 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Columbia, S. C. 

Bamesville, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Claxton, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

— Roswell, Ga. 

Marietta, Ga. 

Hartsville, S. C. 

Severna Park, Md. 

Covington, Ga. 

Huntsville, Ala. 

Falls Church, Va. 

Rossville, Ga. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Dallas, Texas 

Mobile, Ala. 

Oxford, Ga. 

Jesup, Ga. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 

Winter Haven, Fla. 

Lake Park, Fla. 

Lizella, Ga. 

Eau Gallie, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

.Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Augusta, Ga. 

—Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Waldorf, Md. 
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Harrison, Elizabeth 

Harrison, Ann 

Harwell, Glenda Gail 

Haskins, Virginia 

Hatcher, Sharon Kaye 

Hawkins, Martha 

Hawthorne, Beverly 

Heard, Elizabeth 

Heath, Jane Bridges 

Heaton, Phyllis 

Hein, Doris 

Hemba, Lynn 

Henderson, Linda 

Hilger, Anne 

Hill, Patricia 

Hinson, Rosalind 

Hodges, Cheryl 

Hollis, Gladys 

Holman, Hope 

Holt, Deane 

Holthaus, Ruth 

Hopkins, Judy 

Howard, Carol Ann 

Howell, Donna 

Hudson, Lucy Jane 

Hughes, Rebecca 

Hunt, Leslie Kathleen 

Hyatt, Ann George 

Inman, Jane 

Iris, Diane 

James, Diana 

James, Rosanne 

Johnson, Catherine Anne 

Johnson, Anne 

Johnson, Holly 

Johnson, Judith 

Johnson, Marie 

Judy, Mary C. 

Kennedy, Gloria 

Kilbourn, Mary Anne 

Killen, Valerie 

Kinbar, Andrea 

Kirvin, Susan 

LaMontagne, Sandy 

Lang, Judith Ann 

Lansing, Carolyn Jo 

Larsen, Karen 

Law, Nancy 

Lazarus, Deborah 

League, Cheryl 


Greenville, Miss. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Limona, Fla. 

Lake Hamilton, Fla. 

Manchester, Ky. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

Bradenton, Fla. 

Albany, Ga. 

Hartwell, Ga. 

Riverside, 111. 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 

Franklin, N. C. 

-...Shreveport, La. 

Salem, Va. 

Waycross, Ga. 

Milledgevile, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

Thomasville, Ga. 

Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Washington, Ga. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 

Birmingham, Mich. 

Madison, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Doravile, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

Hollywood, Fla. 

— Macon, Ga. 

Folkston, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

North Palm Beach, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

— Decatur, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

No. Arlington, Va. 

Wewahitchka, Fla. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

Apalachicola, Fla. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Winter Haven, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Windsor, Conn. 

East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Macon, Ga. 
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Lipford, Birch 

Love, Helen 

Lovvorn, Gail 

Malone, Greer 

Manley, Jane 

Maynard, Judy 

McAllister, Karen 

McClendon, Elaine 

McClure, Diane 

McConnell, Alice Eugenia 

McCord, Sherron 

McFetridge, Mary Ann 

McRae, Linda 

Middlebrooks, Judy 

Miller, Judith 

Miller, Lynn 

Miller, Marjorie 

Mills, Margaret 

Mobley, Verna 

Montgomery, Carol 

Moore, Karen 

Moore, Nancy Ellen 

Moore-Pope, Sandra 

Moorhead, Helen 

Morris, Sarah 

Murph, Daphne Lee 

Nabell, Jeannie 

Neal, Helen 

Neal, Kathleen 

Nix, Margaret 

Oertel, Susan Ann 

Ogden, Dorothy 

Overley, Millie 

Owens, Anita 

Padgett, Jeanclaire 

Palmer, Gail 

Patton, Susanne 

Phillips, Flora Jean 

Pierce, Ellen 

Ragland, Judith 

Raper, Pat Wheeler _ 

Rau, Susan 

Raymond, Patricia Ann 

Reid, Helen 

Ritter, Linda 

Robinson, Nancy 

Robinson, Sharon 

Rogerson, Jeannine 

Sanderson, Judith Ann 

Saye, Linda Kathryn 


Charlotte, N. C. 

.— Lake Waccamaw, N. C. 

Bowdon, Ga. 

Birmingham, Mich. 

Griffin, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

... — Orlando, Fla. 

Douglasville, Ga. 

Marietta, Ga. 

Anderson, S. C. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Ormond Beach, Fla. 

— - Englewood, Fla. 

Haddock, Ga. 

St. Simons Island, Ga. 

St. Simons, Island, Ga. 

Albany, Ga. 

—Mansfield, Ohio 

Decatur, Ga. 

Athens, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Beach, Fla. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

College Park, Ga. 

Hartsville, S. C. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

..Portsmouth, Va. 

Sarasota, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

—Marietta, Ga. 

Columbia, S. C. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Pickens, S. C. 

Miami, Fla. 

Austell, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Brunswick, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Orlando, Fla. 

West Point, Ga. 

Miami Shores, Fla. 

Huntsville, Ala. 

Punta Gorda, Fla. 

Florence, S. C. 

Panama City, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 
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Sellers, Cornelia Anne 

Shelnutt, Gayle 

Shepard, Susan - 

Sherburne, Phyllis 

Short, Karen 

Slade, Marguerite Penny 

Smith, Barbara 

Smith, Karen 

Smith, Karin Ann 

Smith, Kathryn Vaughn 

Smith, Rita 

Smith, Margaret Ann 

Snow, Betti Jane 

Sorrell, Gwen 

Sowell, Virginia 

Spradling, Suzanne 

Stewart, Frances 

Stott, Pamela Jean 

Strong, Wayna Diane 

Struve, Margaret Ann 

Sutton, Sylvia Ann 

Telford, Anne 

Thompson, Margaret 

Tinsley, Nena Lou 

Todd, Carolyn 

Trammell, Sharon 

Trask, Joanna 

Tuten, Linda 

Veazey, Eloise 

Veldhuis, Elizabeth 

Vickers, Marilyn 

Wainer, Katharine 

Walker, Sue 

Wallenburg, Edith 

Walls, Julia 

Walsh, AbbyGail 

Walton, Barbara 

Ward, Regina Gail 

Ward, Wendy 

Warren, Judith 

Weld, Diane 

Wenz, Barbara 

Whatley, Jurelle 

Widney, Jean 

Wilhelm, Judy 

Willcoxon, Harriett 

Williams, Beverly Dawn 

Williams, Kay 

Williams, Florence 

Wills, Maribeth 


Miami, Fla. 

Austell, Ga. 

Moultrie, Ga. 

Rye, N. Y. 

Panama City, Fla. 

Johnson, City, Tenn. 

Brunswick, Ga. 

Tallapoosa, Ga. 

Signal Mountain, Tenn. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Warner Robins, Ga. 

West Point, Ga. 

Rye, N. Y. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Gulf Breeze, Fla. 

Lincolnton, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Arcadia, Calif. 

Akron, N. Y. 

Gainesville, Ga. 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Marietta, Ga. 

Hendersonville, N. C. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

East Nassau, N. Y. 

Blackshear, Ga. 

Fayette, Ala. 

Winter Haven, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Moultrie, Ga. 

Aiken, S. C. 

Middleton, Del. 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Macon, Ga. 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

_ — East Point, Ga. 

Decatur, Ga. 

Bartow, Fla. 

DeLand, Fla. 

. Pooler, Ga. 

Morrow, Ga. 

.Virginia Beach, Va. 

Newnan, Ga. 

Warner Robins, Ga. 

Rome, Ga. 

. Alma, Ga. 

Avondale Estates, Ga. 
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Wilson, Cynthia 

Wilson, Patricia 

Wirschnitzer, Bonnie Jean 

Wood, Connie 

Wooten, Jane 

Workman, Louise 

Wright, Marilyn 

Xides, Alexandria 

Zeigler, Kim 

Zimmerman, Annetta 


.Winter Haven, Fla. 

Huntsville, Ala. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Shellman, Ga. 

-McCormick, S. C. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Hollywood, Fla. 

..College Park, Ga. 
Greenwood, S. C. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Anjou, Helena 

Ballard, Anne Malone 

Coke, Rosanne 

Colson, Marcia Morgan 

Connell, Dura Margaret 

Conner, Karen 

Glazier, William 

Gray, Mary Harris 

Harvey, James 

Hubbard, Sherry S. 

Jung, Irene Frances 

Malone, Cynthia T. 

Melton, Sidney F. 

Nichols, Beth P. 

Orr, William W. 

Radford, Ursula 

Richardson, Jacquelyn 

Rogers, Fabia Trice 

Sando, Yukiko 


Omskoldsvik, Sweden 

Monticello, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

—Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Griffin, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Eastman, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Chibaken, Japan 


Collins, Nina 

Hill, Ronald Wood 

Hill, Mrs. Ronald W. 
Nadler, Freda Kaplan . 
Strickland, Mrs. W. E. 

Thrasher, Sarah E. 

Trice, Frankie R. 


AUDITORS 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 

Class of 1964 

Class of 1965 

Class of 1966 

Class of 1967 

Specials 

Auditors 


94 

93 

172 

243 

19 

— 7 


628 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT BODY 


Alabama . 14 

California 1 

Connecticut . 2 

Delaware 2 

Florida 146 

Georgia 373 

Illinois 2 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana 3 

Maryland 4 

Michigan 2 

Mississippi 1 

New York 6 

North Carolina 11 

Ohio - 3 

Oklahoma 1 

Oregon 1 

Rhode Island 1 

South Carolina 26 

Tennessee 8 

Texas 1 

Virginia 10 

China 1 

Colombia 1 

Ecuador 1 

Japan 2 

Kenya 1 

Sweden . 1 
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Index 


Accreditation 4 

Administration, Officers of 123 

Administrative Regulations, General 22-27 

Administrative Staff 123 

Admission of Students 11-13 

Aid Funds 19, 113. 116-120 

Alumnae Association 107-108 

Alumnae Trustees 107, 122 

American Studies 30, 46 

Art, Courses in 46-50 

Art Collection 109 

Art Curriculum _ — 37-39 

Astronomy, Course in 70 

Attendance 22 

Automatic Exclusion 26 

Bank for Students 17 

Bequests 5, 113-120 

Biology, Courses in 50-54 

Board of Trustees 121-122 

Bookstore * 17 

Buildings and Equipment 101-105 

Calendar, College 7-8 

Chapel 22 

Chemistry, Courses in 70-71 

Church Attendance 105 

Church Music, Courses in 80 

Clubs 111 

College Life 101-113 

Concert Series 109 

Correspondence, Directions for 2 

Counseling (See Orientation) 22 

Courses of Instruction 46-100 

Cultural Opportunities 108-110 

Curriculum Outlines 28-45 


Degrees Conferred in 1963 130-131 

Degree Requirements 28-45 

Bachelor of Arts 28-30, 33-36 

Bachelor of Fine Arts 37-40 

Bachelor of Music 40-45 

Bachelor of Science 29, 31-32 

Discounts 16-17 

Dismissal 26 

Dormitories 15, 104 


Early Admission 1 1 

Early Decision Plan 12 

Economics, Courses in 96 

Education, Courses in 56-58 

Eligibility List 24 

Endowment _ 5, 113-115 

English, Courses in 58-60 

Entrance Requirements 11-13 

Equitation, Courses in 86 

Examinations - 24 

Exclusion Automatic 26 


Facilities 101-105 

Faculty, Roster of 124-129 

Fees ... . ...... 14-15 

financial Assistance 19-21 

Fine Arts, Courses in 61 

Foreign Languages, Courses in 6L64 

French, Courses in 61-62 


General Education, Courses in 28-29 

Geographical Distribution of Students 145 

Georgraphy, Course in 95 

Geology, Course in 71 

German, Courses in 62 

Government, Courses in 67-68 

Grading System 23-24 

Guidance (See Orientation)) 1......22 


Hca th, Physical Education and Rec. 31 

Health and Safety 

History, Courses in 


, 84-87 
106-107 
—65-67 


Historical Sketch 9-10 

Home Economics, Courses in 68-69 

Honors 25 

Honors Conferred in 1963 130-132 

Honor Societies 110-111 

Infirmary 105 

Interdepartmental Majors 30, 35-36 

Internship I 57 

Italian, Course in 62 

Journalism, Courses in 60 

Junior Year Abroad 27 

Latin, Courses in 63-64 

Laundry 18 

Library 102 

Load, Credit Hour 14, 22-23 

Loan Funds 20, 120 

Location of College 10, 101 

Majors, Academic 29-45 

Mathematics, Courses in 71-73 

Medical Technology 33 

Music, Courses in 76-84 

Objectives 9 

Orientation Program 22 

Phi Delta Honor Society 111 

Philosophy, Courses in 93 

Physical Education, Courses in 85-87 

Placement Service 108 

Porter Memorial Auditorium 101 

Post Office 17 

Probation 25-26 

Psychology, Courses in 88-90 

Publications, Student 111-112 

Purpose 9 

Quality Credits 23 

Recreation Center 103 

Register of Students for 1963-64 131-144 

Registration 22 

Regulations, General Adminis. 22-27 

Religion, Courses in 91-93 

Religious Education 34, 91-93 

Religious Influences 105 

Requirements for Degrees 28-45 

Room Reservation 12 

Scholarship & Educ. Grant 19-21 

Semester Hours and Credits 23 

Spanish, Courses in 63 

Special Programs 30-36 

Special Students 13 

Speech, Courses in 97 

Student Center 103 

Student Organizations 105-106, 110-111 

Student Publications 111-112 

Summary of Students 144 

Summer Work 26-27 

Teaching, Preparation for 35-36 

Terms for Paying Fees 15-16 

Theatre, Courses in 97-99 

Transcript of Record 27 

Transfer 12-13 

Trustees, Board of 121-122 

Tuition 14-15 

United States Language and Literature, 

Courses in 100 

Visitors 2 

Withdrawal 26 
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